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GEORGE, PRIOR OF PLUSCARDINE, AND CO- 
ADJUTOR-BISHOP OF ABERDEEN, 1529-1531. 
This ecclesiastic is hardly noticed by any of the 

historians of the Church of Scotland, and a brief 

mention here may preserve his name from entire 
oblivion. He was Prior of Pluscardine, a monas- 
tery in the diocese of Moray, occupied by monks 
of the order of Vallis Caulium, so named from 
the first priory of this congregation at Val-des- 

Choux, in the diocese of Langres, between Dijon 

and Autun, in the French province of Burgundy. 

They were a reform of the Cistercians, following 

the rule of S. Benedict, and leading an austere and 

solitary cloistral life. There were only taree houses 
of the order in Scotland, all of which, Pluscardine, 

Beauly, and Ardchattan—the two latter, respect- 

ively, in the dioceses of Ross, and Argyll—were 

founded in the same year, a.p. 1230. Pluscardine, 
or Vallis Sancti Andreae, owed its establishment to 
the piety and munificence of Alexander II., King 

of Scots (Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scocie, p. 93, 

Abbotsford Club edit., Edin., 4to., 1842), on the 

introduction of their order into Scotland, by Wil- 

liam de Malvoisin, 0.S.Fr., Bishop of 8. Andrews 

(1202-1238). The succession of priors there, is but 

meagre ; the first recorded, and apparently the 

earliest, who presided over the monastery, was 





Simon, who witnessed a charter of Andrew, Bishop 
of Moray, dated Dec. 30, 1239 (Registrum Epis- 
copatus Moraviensis, Edin., 1837, 4to., Bannat. 
Club edit.). The following are taken from Wal- 
cott’s Scoti-Monasticon (p. 293, London, 4to., 
1874): 1343, John Wyssi; 1398, Thomas ; 1417, 
Eugenius ; and I am unable to give the authori- 
ties for their names ; but there is found in Chronica 
de Mailros (p. 222, Bannat. Club edit., by J. Steven- 
son, Edin., 4to., 1835), that Andrew, previously (and 
probably second) Prior of Pluscardine, and then 
Prior of the Cistercian Abbey of Neubotle, was 
nominated Abbot of Kynlos (another house of that 
order in Morayshire) on the death of Abbot 
Richard, March 11, 1274, and installed there on 
January 5 (1275), following, with much rejoicing, 
“Quia ater... ded... processit talis electio”-—the 
reading of this passage is obscure, owing to the 
manuscript being much defaced in the original 
folio ; but it seems to point out the acceptability 
of the new abbot to the monks of Kynlos, from 
his being a native of the vicinity. The name of 
Abbot Andrew is not given by Ferrerius, in his 
Historia Abbatum de Kynlos (p. 26, Bannat. Club 
edit., Edin., 4to., 1839); but the list there is very 
incorrect in the early part of the succession : the 
name appears, however, in the Preface to the work 
(p. ix) on the authority of Chron. Melr., as above. 

A long interval now occurs; the next found 
being that of another Andrew in 1454— 
“ Andreas Haag, modernus Prior dicti Prioratus 
de Pluscardyn, ordinis Valliscaulium, Moraviensis 
diocesis””—who spontaneously resigned his office, 
to enable the priory to be united to the neighbour- 
ing Benedictine house of Urquhart, a dependency 
of the great Abbey of Dunfermline, and the two 
houses to be governed by one prior, under the rules 
of S. Benedict, namely John Benaie, then Prior of 
Urquhart. This union was rendered necessary owing 
to the poverty of both religious houses, and the 
paucity of monks, there being then only six at Plus- 
cardine and two at Urquhart : also the connexion of 
Pluscardine with the mother house of Val-des-Choux 
in France being suppressed and extinguished, on 
account of its remoteness of situation, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of visitation, and supervision from 
thence ; the united priories becoming Benedictine 
thenceforward, with seat at Pluscardine, where the 
conventual buildings were larger, and more sus- 
ceptible of repair. An annual pension of 12/. 
sterling was at the same time reserved for Prior 
Andrew Haag, with sufficient maintenance for him- 
self and one servant, and John Benale, O.S.Ben., 
was confirmed as Priorof Pluscardine and Urquhart, 
by Pope Nicholas V., in his Bull, dated at Rome, 
March 12, 1454, and addressed to the following 
judges, nominated by the Holy See, to carry out 
these changes :—Abbot of the monastery of Lun- 
dores, in diocese of S. Andrews (John Steele ? 
O.S.Ben.), Chancellor (John Green?) and Trea- 
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surer (William Wynchester?), of the Church of 
Moray (Theiner, Vet. Monum. Hib. et Scot., No. 
DCCLXIX. pp. 391-3 ; ex Reg. Bull., tom. xlv. fol. 71). 
There also appears the name of William de Boyis, 
1454, as “ Prior of Urquhart,” and last in his list 
(Walcott’s Scoti-Monasticon, p. 251) ; and, in that 
work, as “ Abbots of Pluscardine : 1452, John de 
Benaly ; 1464, William, Benedictine, John Henry, 
John Bynes ; 1529, Gregory, Bishop-Coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Aberdeen, and George, Coadjutor to 
3ishop Dunbar.” Of these I can give no account, 
and am disposed to think there are some mistakes, 
as in March, 1454, in the Papal Bull above quoted, 
we find the names of Andrew Haag, Prior of Pluscar- 
dine, O. Valliscanlium and John Benale, Prior of 
Urquhart, O.S.Ben., the latter becoming, on the 
resignation of the former, Prior of Pluscardine and 
Urquhart, both now united under the Benedictine 
rule. Also, in Canon Walcott’s Supplemental 
Notes (p. 405) it is stated, under “ Pluscardine,” 
that :—‘“‘ On April 9, 1454, the Benedictine abbey 
of Urchard and Pluscardine, of the order of Val de 
Choux, were united under the rule of St. Benet. 
Theiner, 393.)’ The authority for this date, if as 
there stated, from Theiner’s work, cannot be correct, 
and there must be some confusion as regards the 
coadjutorship of “ Abbot ” (Prior ?) Gregory, in the 
Bishopric of Aberdeen ; further, the heads of this 
house were only Priors, and not entitled to be 
called Abbots. 

But now to revert to the name at the beginning 
of this note. George, Prior of Pluscardine, and a 
Benedictine, was appointed coadjutor to the aged 
Bishop of Aberdeen, Gavin Dunbar, sometime in, 
or before the year 1529, though neither the date 
of his consecration, nor his title in partibus in- 
fidelium, has been ascertained by me hitherto. 
The only mention of him, which I have found in 
our ecclesiastical histories, is in Dr. Grub’s excel- 
lent and careful work (The Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland, Edin., 8vo., 1861, vol. ii. p. 5), where 
it is stated that “during the lifetime of Bishop 
Dunbar, George, Prior of Pluscardine, was ap- 
pointed his coadjutor and successor in the see. 
The Bishop probably survived his coadjutor, since, 
on the decease of the former, William Stewart, 
Provost of Lincluden, was appointed to the see 
of Aberdeen.” This is quite correct so far; and 
it is an omission on the part of Cosmo Innes, that 
in his Preface to Registrum Episcopatus Aber- 
donensis (Spalding Club edit., 4to. Edin. 1845) no 
allusion whatever is made to this coadjutor of 
sishop Dunbar ; although (at p. 394 of the first 
volume of that valuable work), there is a grant 
of the lands of Ardlair to the burgh of Aberdeen, 
by Bishop Gavin, with consent of the Dean and 
Chapter of his Cathedral, which is dated Dec. 14, 
1529, and signed, as second witness, by “ Georgius, 
coadiutor episcopi Abirdonensis manu propria” ; 
while (at pp. 401-406) in the charter of foundation 





of a hospital (for twelve poor folk and a governor), 
to be built in the outside of the Cathedral cemetery 
at Aberdeen, and endowed by Bishop Dunbar, 
the first witness is “ven. patr. Alexandro priore 
de Pluscardine,” the successor of Prior George 
and apparently last superior of the house ; this is 
dated at Edinburgh, Feb. 23, 1532, and on March 
9-10 following, Bishop Gavin Dunbar passed to 
his reward, when he must have been nearly eighty 
years of age, though only in the fourteenth of his 
consecration. 

In the former charter it is also recorded, “ sigil- 
lata sigillis, et coram testibus—venerabili patri 
Georgio priore de Pluscarte coadiutore episcopi et 
successore,” &c. He, therefore, did predecease 
Bishop Dunbar, dying March 18, 1530-1, as re- 
corded in his Obit. (Kalendar of Ferne, MS. in 
Dunrobin Castle, Sutherlandshire) by a contem- 
porary local chronicler : “ Obitus Georgii Lermound 
epi. abdonen, 1530, xviii. mtij.” This entry es- 
tablishes the period of his death, as having occurred 
within a year of that of the prelate, whose successor 
he would have been in the see of Aberdeen ; and 
it also supplies his family name of Lermound, o1 
Learmonth, two facts previously unnoticed. The 
surname of Learmonth, or Learmont, is as old as 
the reign of Malcolm III., King of Scots, and the 
celebrated Thomas Rymer, of Ercildoune (“Ry- 
mour de Erceldun”), in Berwickshire, Britain’s 
earliest poet, in the thirteenth century, is often 
styled “Thomas Learmont,” though this is now 
generally considered a misnomer. The master of 
the household to Kings James IV. and V. was Sir 
James Leirmond, of Balcomie, in Fifeshire, and 
afterwards Provost of 8. Andrews, 1546, probably 
a brother, or near relative, of Bishop George Ler- 
mound, Coadjutor of Aberdeen “cum jure succes- 
sionis”; but the family became extinct in the 
seventeenth century, though the name still exists 
in Scotland. Arms: Or, on a chevron sa., three 
mascles voided of the first. The Priory of Plus- 
cardine must have been retained in commendam 
along with his coadjutorship at Aberdeen, by 
Bishop Lermound, until the period of his death, 
after which is found, in February, 1531-2, the 
name of his successor in the priorship, Alexander 

—? as above stated. 

My only apology for the length of this article is, 
that in the extremely scanty records of the suc- 
cession of occupants of Scottish sees—more 
especially during the fifteenth, and earlier portion 
of the fifteenth century—any new or additional 
information regarding these bishops may be 
deemed, even though scanty, still a not unwelcome 
contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land, and deserving of a place in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” for future reference. I hope, in an 
early note, to record some facts respecting a few 
coadjutor-bishops of the Church of Scotland, whose 
existence has not hitherto been much attended to; 
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and would notice first a coadjutor, or rather suf- 
fragan, of Cardinal Beatoun, of 8. Andrews, in 
1540, namely, Master William Gibson, Bishop of 
Libaria in partibus infidelium (“episcopus Liba- 
riensis, et suffraganeus Sanctiandree”), about 
whom I have collected several particulars, from 
wthentic sources of information, some not easily 
ecessible. A. 5. A. 

Richmond. 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


In the Plainte A pologe tique au Roy Tres- 
Chrestien de France et de Navarre pour la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus, par Louys Richeome (Bordeaux, 
1603), there is much that is very instructive at the 
present moment. The following extract gives, as 
far as I am able to judge, a correct idea of the 
manner in which the learned provincial defended 
his order from the attacks of his anonymous anta- 
gonist, believed to have been Antoine Arnauld. 

Richeome says (page 189), speaking of his 
opponent :— 

“Since, in speaking of the State, he grounds his proofs 
and quotations on a principal proposition drawn from 
the maxims of the adherents to Calvin, who say that we 
are the creatures of the Pope, to the prejudice of the 
Temporal Lords, and that, on that account, we teach 
that he can give or take away kingdoms by his will 
(i sa dévotion), as if kings were kings only so long as it 
shall please the Pope, as he often says: to point out this 
imposture in a few words, and to place in its proper 
light (en son our doctrine of the power of the Pope 
and that of kings, I entreat your Majesty to believe, that 
that which I have said, and that which we say with all 
the Doctors of the Catholic and French Church of the 
authority of the Papacy (Saint Siege) is not to affect 
(intéresser) in any way whatever that of kings; nor from 
any particular passion for extolling unjustly that of the 
Pope, but from the common Christian duty, the respect 
which we hold to be due according to God, to the Vicar 


of his son Jesus Christ, from all those who are in the | 


number of his sheep; namely the Ecclesiastics with the 
Kings, because they are sacred persons, of whom the 
latter can aid much the shepherd and the salvation of 
the flock, by their royal and grand authority ; the former 
by their good doctrine, and the one and the other by an 
example of life, brilliant with acts of virtue in the 
Monarchy of the Church (en la Monarchie de ['Eglise), 
like the stars in Heaven. 

“Thus this respect, Sire, does not combat or diminish 
in anything (en rien) that which is due to Princes by 
their subjects, rather fortifies it and comes from the 
same source; for the Law of God, which commands to 
honour the power of the Papacy (Saint Siége), commands 
also (enc to honour that of Kings; and teaches that 
they are two sovereignties different but not opposed 
(contraires) ; the one spiritual, the other temporal, both 
established by it, and honourable in his church; like two 
great lights of the universe, a sun and a moon, to employ 
their motions, lights, and influences, to the profit of 
Christendom ; or like two forts seated on two tops of 
mountains in the City of Jerusalem, the temple and the 
house of David, mutually helping the one the other for 
the public good, and not encroaching in any way (n’en- 
treprenant rien) the one on the other, for fear of im- 
peding the course of that good. The Pope, as the spiritual 
chief, doing his duty in spiritual things (en la spirituatité); 











the kings, as temporal chiefs in their kingdoms, doing 
theirs: without holding their temporal power from any 
other Lord than he who made them kings (sans relever e 
leur temporalité d’autre seigneur que de celuy qui les a 
faits Roys).” 

Although at the time this was written Henri 
Quatre was a Roman Catholic, it is a remarkable 
circumstance that in his Plainte Richeome ad- 
dresses the king as if the latter had not been a 


Protestant, and was ignorant of the doctrines of 


Luther and Calvin. And this does not appear to 
be because Richeome held that none but Roman 
Catholics were kirgs, as he quotes a passage from 
St. Paul in support of his position, and adds, 
“And if that as due (est due) even to Pagan 
Princes, with so much more reason to Christians.” 
taALPH N. JAMEs. 
Ashford, Kent. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

A Foreien Critic on SHAKSPEARE. — In 
the year 1782 the Abate Giovanni Andrés pub- 
lished his book, Dell Origine, dé’ Progresst é 
dello stato attuale dogni Letteratura, a work of 
high character, which has gone through several 
editions, and is very pleasant reading ; but as one 
man could not read and digest “all literature,” the 
matter is often second-hand and the criticism weak, 
though not intentionally unfair. I think a notice 
of what he says about Shakspeare may be interest- 
ing, as showing how our great poet was known and 
appreciated in Italy a century ago. 

My edition is, Venezia, 1787, 23 tom. 8vo. The 
English drama occupies the first twenty-one pages 
of the sixth volume. Two are devoted to Shakspeare. 
Sir W. Jones and Sherlock are noticed as his 
extravagant admirers, and then Andrés gives his 
own opinion thus :— 

‘Ma checche dicano i suoi, adoratori, io né so, trovare 
nell’ opere del Shakspere quelle bellezze che si decantano, 
né e ancor quando realmente vi fossero, credo opportuno 
consiglio, e ben impicgata fatica il volerle cercare in 
mezzo a tante immondezze. Leggasi con animo im- 
parziale tutti i passi segnati come eccellente dal Pope, 
leggasi la stessa scena d Antonio tanto lodata dal Sher- 
=k, e dicasi liberamente, se i pocli pochissimi tratti 
espressivi, patetici, ed eloquenti bastino a contrappesare 
le molte e quasi continue schipitezze e schempiaggini che 
li deformano ma ancor quando vogliasi accordare qualche 
merite a’ passi piu celebrati, come poi potra avere il cor- 
raggio de leggere tutto un dramma! Sieno quanto dire si 
vogliano eccellenti e divina alcuni tratti de Amlet, del 
Cesare, del Othe llo, del Macbeth e delle altre sue tragedie ; 
ma chi potra in grazia loro avere la sofferenza di vedersi 
comparire un sorcio, un muro, un lione, un chiaro di 
luna, che parlono ed agiscono, e sono interlocutori d 
assistere a’ bassi e volgare discorsi, e a’ giuochi de’ calzolai, 
de’ sartori, de’ beccamorti e della piu vile plebaglia; di 
sentire in bocca de’ principi e de’ pit rispettabili per- 
sonaggi triviali scherzi, indecenti parole, e plebe e scurilita 
einsomma de dover leggere continue stranezze ed in- 
sofferibili strav 














ranze.”—T. vi. p. 3. 
Andrés advises those who wish to form a true 
judgment of Shakspeare not to rely upon Voltaire’s 
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Morte di Cesare, nor upon the Amlet or Lear of 
Ducis, but to go to the more faithful translation of 
Giulio Cesare, by Voltaire, in his commentary on 
Corneille, or to read the original. The last advice 
is good. I do not think he could conscientiously 
haye added, Experto crede. Indeed, he fairly says 
in his critique on Cato— 

“To parlo con timore dello stilo d'un opera scritta in 
lingua straniera, della quale non ho Ja cognizione bastevole 
per poterne formare esalto giudezeo.”—T. i. p. 17. 

Of this he gives a proof by objecting to “ ruffian” 
as too base a word for tragedy, as perhaps it would 
be if ruffiano were the equivalent. 

ile sneers at those who try to exalt Shakspeare 
and Vondel, by calling one the English and the 
other the Dutch Corneille, “ Vondel being inferior 
even to Shakspeare.” He does not name the 
offenders. I do not think that they were English 
or Dutch. FITzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 


A Prea ror tHe “Textus Receptvs.”— 
Shakspeare was such a thorough master of his 
craft that his varied play upon words results some- 
times in obscurity ; not in want of sense, but in 
want of transparency, just as a really good conun- 
drum is one not easily guessed. 

In the Te mpest, iv. 1, C. T. (5" S. ii. 64) objects 
to “ the murkiest den”; let us examine the context. 

The passage runs—“ As I hope for quiet days 
... the murkiest den... shall never melt mine 
honour into lust.” These words suggest a scene 
fitted for a deed of darkness ; it means that time 
and opportunity shall not tempt Ferdinand to 
commit rape. It is not for us to dwell upon the 
suggestion, but it is a possible contingency under 
Prospero’s ban ; and clearly “the murkiest den” 
means a retired cave, frequent on the coast, far 
from human eye and ear. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. The word 
“ favoured ” is a pun ; and the passage should not 
be judged without the context. 

Speed asks—“Is she not hard-favoured, sir?” 
This is put ironically, and is answered— 

* Not so fair, boy, as well-favoured”; afterwards 
explained thus: “I mean that her beauty is 
exquisite, but her favour infinite.” 

In this last paragraph “favour” means quality ; 
general qualities of mind and person. 

Hamlet. 

The suggestion “faint” for “fat” has three 
difficulties. 

1. Was Hamlet always faint ; if so, why ? 

2. I protest against the junction of “faint and 
scant”; it is inharmonious in the extreme, but “ fat 
and scant” goes trippingly. 

3. It is tautological ; a person who is faint is 
necessarily scant of breath; and if so, could 
Hamlet have gone through all his work, jumping 
into graves, fencing, &c. / A. H. 





“ WEARIE VERIE MEANES DO EBBE” (5t2 §, j, 
5.)—As You Like It, ii. 7. Dr. Ingleby, in The 
Still Lion, an interesting essay towards the 
restoration of Shakspeare’s text, cites, “with 
unqualified satisfaction,” the following conjectural 
emendation by Mr. Singer :— 

‘« Till that the wearer’s verie meanes do ebbe.” 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


“ Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA” (5*" §. iii, 103.) 
—In North Lincolnshire an enclosed yard for 
cattle, pigs, &c., is called “ the crew yard.” 

J. '% & 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Mariowe’s Deatn: THE GLoBE THEATRE.— 
Two stanzas from John Lane’s Tom Tel-Troth’ 
Message, 1600, so well illustrate the cause of the 
death of Shakspere’s great contemporary, and alsi 
the character of part of the audience at the newly- 
built round Globe (1599), in whose profits Shak- 
spere was a partner, that I quote them from 
Mr. Collier's Bibliographical Catalogue, i. 448-9: 


1. Marlowe. 
“ Wrath is the cause that men in Smith-field meete, 
(Which may be called ‘ smite-field’ properly) : 
Wrath is the cause that maketh every streete 
A shambles, and a bloodie butcherie, 
Where roysting ruffins quarrell for their drabs, 
And for slight causes, one the other stabs.” 


2. The Globe. 
“Then light-taylde huswives, which like Syrens sing, 
And like to Circes with their drugs enchant, 
Would not unto the Banke-sides round-house fling, 
In open sight themselves to show and vaunt : 
Then, then, I say, they would not masked goe, 
Though unseene, to see those they faine would 


know.” 
F. J. F. 


GREENE’s ALLUSIONS TO THE Stace.—In th 
address “To the Gentlemen Students of both 
Universities,” prefixed to Greene's Farewell t 
Folly, Lond., 1591, the author is very angry witl 
certain “ scab’d jades ” who— 

“Tf they come to write or publish anie thing in print, 
it is either distild out of ballets, or borrowed of theolo- 
gicall poets, which for their calling and gravitie, being 
loth to have anie prophane phamphlets passe under their 
hand, get some other Batillus to set his name to their 
verses. Thus is the asse made proud by this under hande 
brokerie. And he that can not write true Englishe with- 
out the helpe of Clearkes of Parish Churches, will needes 
make himselfe the father of interludes. 0 tis a jollie 
matter when a man hath a familiar stile and can endite 
a whole year and never be beholding to art ; but to bring 
Scripture to prove anything he sayes, and kill us dead 
with the text in a trifling subject of love, I tell you is 
no smale peece of cunning. As for example, two lovers 
on the stage arguing one an other of unkindnesse, his 
mistris runnes over him with this canonicall sentence; 
a man’s conscience is a thousande witnesses; and her 
knight againe excuseth him selfe with that saying of the 
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Apostle, Love covereth the multitude of sinnes, I think 
this was but simple of Scripture.” 
Can this play be identified ? 
C. Etuiot Browne. 


Tue QuALITIEs oF A Private CHAPLAIN, 
1534-36.— 

“Here is a priest which would do you service ; he 
writes a very faire secretary hand and text hand and 
Roman, and singeth shurely, and playeth very conyngly 
on the organs, and he is very conyng in drawing of knots 
in gardeins, and well sen in grafting and kepyng of 
cocomers and other herbs.” (Thomas Warley to Honor 
Lady Lisle, Aug. 13, 1534. Lvsle Papers, xiv., art. 41.) 

“Sir Richard Chicheley, Bachelor of Divinity, priest, 
well sene in phisik, astronomy, and surgery, and can 
sing his pleynesong well, and is well apparellyd, which 
would fain serue you, if ye would help him to a chantry 
at Calais, and meat and drink, he demands no more. ... 
Also he saith he is conyng in stilling of waters.” (Jb. to 
Ib., May 2, 1536. Lisle Papers, xiv., art 43.) 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Otp Inscription.—I have met with the fol- 
lowing in an old MS. scrap-book of archzological 
lore. The lines, if they have not already appeared, 
perhaps may not be thought unworthy of a place 
in“N. & Q.”:— 

“Cut in gilt Capitals in y° wainscot over chimney in 
y® house of Carey Mildmay, Esq., at Mart, Essex. 
“Sweet are y® thoughts y‘ savor of content, 

A quiet mind is better y" a crown; 

Sweet are y* nights in quiet slumbers spent, 

Sweet are y° days y* feel not fortune’s frown, 

Such thoughts, such days, such nights, such joys, such 

bliss, 

Mean men enjoy, which great estates do miss.” 

>. 

“GEOLoGIsT” ; “‘ GEoLoG1an.”—Inrecent notices 
of the late Sir Charles Lyell, he is sometimes styled 
a geologist, sometimes a geologian. Neither 
suffix has any special claim for preference ; but 
the ending ist has been pretty generally adopted 
in words of similar construction : apologist, chrono- 
logist, mineralogist, ornithologist, phrenologist, 
physiologist, zoologist, &c. Theologian (rarely 
written theologist) is an exception ; but the philo- 
log—for I have heard what one may regard as the 
German rather than the French form of the word 
used by one of our best authorities in these matters 
—as often gets the addition er as ist, and rarely 
if ever ian. 

As these are variations of a kind that, as all 
will agree, mar rather than enrich our language, 
philologists philologers ? philologians t) would do 
good service if they would endeavour to determine 
their own affix. Henry ATTWELL. 

arnes. 


Tae CuanneL TunNEL.—Atthe present moment, 
when the colossal undertaking of a tunnel between 
France and England is actually in contemplation, 
the following extract is not without interest :— 
“When we came to Dover, we amused ourselves with 





discussing the various modes of crossing from England 
to France. That by means of a balloon gave rise to some 
pleasantries. We afterwards discussed the idea of having 
a wooden floating-bridge, ten feet wide and ten feet high, 
the passage being twenty-five miles broad. Montgolfier 
calculated that it would require 14,000,000 feet of oak, 
which at 2s. 6d. per cubical foot (the price of oak in 
France at that time) would amount to 1,750,0002. Mont- 
golfier therefore contended that for 3,000,000/. sterling 
at the utmost, a wooden floating-bridge might be con- 
structed from Dover to Calais on a larger scale than the 
one originally proposed, which would defy any tempest 
that could arise. The interruption to navigation, how- 
ever, was an insurmountable obstacle to such an attempt. 
It was amusing after this discussion to hear, ina farce 
acted in one of the theatres at Paris, the following lines 
put into the mouth of a projector : 
‘ Pour dompter les Anglais 
Il fuut batir un pont sur le Pas de Calais.’ 

“We likewise discussed the idea of having a subterra- 
neous passage under the Channel, but the procuring of 
air was a difficulty that could not easily be got the better 
of. The only means we could contrive for getting that 
obstacle surmounted was to compress air in barrels, and 
transmit it in that state to be let out in the centre of the 
excavation. It was the discussion we had upon this 
subject which has ever since made me extremely partial 
to the idea of trying excavations, and more especially 
the tunnel under the Thames.”—Sir John Sinclair's 
Corre sponde nce, vol. ii. p- 87. 

A. Wynter Brytn. 
3arnstaple. 


M. Puimox.—In October last I read in a news- 
paper the announcemert of the death of M. Plihon, 
almost the sole survivor, on the French side, of 
Trafalgar. He was a cabin boy on board the Ber- 
wick, which was captured. He was kept a prisoner 
in England till 1814; the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury patronized and educated him, so that 
he became, and continued till the age of sixty-two, 
English Professor in the Lycée of Nantes, assidu- 
ously teaching the language of his former enemies. 


Y. S. M. 


Tattoo Marks.—In Livingstone’s Journal for 
June 13, 1866, the following passage occurs :— 

“The tattoo or tembo of the Matambwée, or Upper 
Makoudée, very much resembles the drawings of the old 
Egyptians: wavy lines, such as the ancients made to 
signify water, trees, and gardens enclosed in squares, 
seem to have been meant of old for the inhabitants who 
lived on the Rovuma, and cultivated also: The sontakes 
the tattoo of his father, and thus it has been per- 
petuated, though the meaning now appears lost.” 
And below is given a woodcut of this tattoo of 
Matambwée, and a most interesting and curious 
thing it is. Beneath is a sort of ground of wavy 
and other lines, above which are, first, an almost 
exact copy of the Jewish seven-branched candle- 
stick as represented on the arch of Titus; to the 
right of which is a chalice with corporas cloth, and 
to the left a cross ; but perhaps the most curious 
circumstance of allis that Livingstone himself does 
not appear to have noticed the significance of these 


| tattoo marks. JI. GC. J. 
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Ancient Bett at Bray.—lIn the New London 
Magazine for September, 1786, a correspondent 
asks for a translation of the following inscription 
‘on a very ancient bell at Bray in the county of 
Berks” :- 

“* Te rege, Johannes, quos a culpis congrego servos.’ 
This inscription is in old Saxon [Lombardic !] character, 
and cast in a circle on the bell by itself. The other two 
are cast at a distance from the above line, and are as 
follows 

* Perpetuis annis memor esto, Maria Johannis 
Cujus sub curd fueras mala pelle futura.’” 

Does this bell still exist, and can any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” state if the ins¢ ription is 
correctly copied ? J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. 


Tue Countess or Pemeroxke’s Epitrarn is 
ilmost universally ascribed to Ben Jonson, and 
ippears in one verse only. Stephen Collet, alias 
J. 5. Bryerley, in Relics of Literature, edit. 1823, 
rives this second stanza :— 

** Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days ; 
Some kind woman, born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.” 

The conceit, in the first verse, that ere Death 
could slay an equal to Mary Herbert, Time would 
lay Death itself in the grave, is beautiful and 
sublime ; but the conceit in the second, that a 
woman reading the death of Mary Herbert would 
be turned to marble, and thus become both 
mourner and tomb, instead of being sublime, is 
surely ridiculous. Collet affirms that Ben Jonson 
composed neither stanza, but that both verses 
were written by William Browne, the author of 
Britannia’s Pastorals, and that the epitaph, in 
extenso, will be found in the MS. volume of his 
poems preserved in the Lansdowne Collection, 
British Museum, No. 777; and Collet adds, “ It 
is known that Browne was a great favourite with 
William, Earl of Pembroke, son of the Countess.” 
Is it not more probable that Browne supplemented 
Jonson’s first verse, and that, like most sequels, 
it is a lamentable failure ? Frepk. Rue. 


Recxontnc Time.—A German friend of ours 
from the Rhine tells me that among the Catholic 
population there it is quite usual to regulate any 
short time in cooking, such as boiling an egg, by 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, and that they 
talk of anything being ready “in einem Vater 
unser.” Parallel to the Jesuits ' 
infusing their tea only “while you can say a 
Miserere very slowly.” GREYSTEIL. 
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Viscounty or Cosnam.—In Sir Bernard Burke’s 
Peerage and other books of the like kind, although 
they profess to give the heirs of the various peers, 
yet there is no mention made of there being any 
heir to the honours of the Duke of Buckingham, 


except as to the Earldom of Temple. I pointed 
out in “N. & Q.” some time since that the heir- 
general of the Duke should have been mentioned 
as the heiress presumptive of the Scotch barony of 
Kinless; and I would now note that there is, 
undoubtedly, an heir presumptive to the Vis- 
county and Barony of Cobham, created 1718, 

It appears incidentally, in a foot-note in Burke, 
under the title “ Buckingham and Chandos,” and 
more particularly in the second volume of Th 
Great Governing Families of England, under the 
title “Grenville,” that Sir Richard Temple of 
Stowe, having been in 1714 created Baron Cobham 
with remainder to his issue male, was in 1718 
created Viscount and Baron Cobham, with re- 
mainder in default of male issue to his sister 
Hester Grenville and her male issue (now solely 
represented by the Duke of Buckingham), and in 
default, to his sister Dame Christian Lyttelton 
and her issue male ; her senior representative and, 
consequently, heir presumptive to the title being 
the present Lord Lyttelton. 

R. Passincuam. 


A Burye Symyevie.—A friend has recently 
despatched to me his kindly annual present in 
Lent of a Simnel cake, accompanied with the 
following lines from Harland’s Lancashire Legends. 
The cake is as large in circumference as three 
or four wedding-cakes, but flat, and about three or 
four inches in height, with “a sugarye” surface. 
It is like a very excellent plum-pudding. The lines 
run as follows : 

“ The good, rounde, sugarye Kinge of Cakes, 
a Burye NSumnelle. 

“It speaks of deareste familye tyes, 
From friende to friende in Lent it hyes ; 
To all good fellowshippe yt cries, 
‘I’m a righte trewe Burye Simnelle.’ 
Long may symbolique symnelles send 
Friend's every lovynge wishe to friende, 
From ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ till tyme shall ende, 
The goode olde Burye Symnelle.” 





G. B. 


Lenten Puppixe.—-In nearly every cottage in 

a neighbouring village, and generally, I believe, in 

Norfolk, a plum-pudding is the standing dish at 

dinner with the agricultural labourer on Midlent 
Sunday. It is called the Harvest Strengthener. 
Capoc, 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 








CHAPMAN, THE TRANSLATOR oF Homer.—Al- 





though my queries in the number for Dee. 19, 
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the readers of “ & @” with « afew more. In 
Bussy &Ambois, 7 i. se. 2, King Henry con- 
trasts the English Court with the Frenc h Court 
thus :— : 
“Our French Court 
Is a mere mirror of confusion to it: 
The king and subject, lord and every slave, 
Dance a continual hay; our rooms of state 
Kept like our stables ; no place more observ'd 


Than a rude market-place,” &c. 
What is the meaning of the expression “ Dance a 
continual hay”? In the same play, Act iii. sc. 2, 
we find the words :— 
“ Truth seldom decks king’s ears. 

Slave flattery (like a rippier's legs roll’d up 

In boots of hay-ropes) with king’s soothed guts 
Swaddled and strapp I d, now lives only free. 

0, ’tis a subtle knave; how like the plague 
Unfelt he strikes into "the brain of truth, 

And rageth in his entrails, when he can, 

Worse than the poison of a red-hair’d man.’ 

Rippiers or, a Bailey spells the word, riprers) 
were, I find, men who brought fish from the sea- 
coasts to sell in the inland parts. What is the 
derivation of the word! Is anything known of 
the peculiarity in the covering of the legs here 
attributed to them—its origin or reason ? 

I was not aware that the plague affected the 
brains of its victims, as the poet seems here to 
afirm. I do not at all understand the last line of 
the quotation. Can any reader throw any light 
on the superstition apparently alluded to? To- 
wards the end of the same scene, which is a very 
long one, occur the following passages : 

“To feed 
The ravenous wolf of thy most cannibal valour 
(Rather than not employ it) thou wouldst turn 
: 4 . . slave toa Jew 

Or English usurer, to force possessions, 

And cut men’s throats of mortgaged estates ; 

Do anything but killing of the king.” 

Why English usurer? Had the English such evil 
repute as usurers {‘— 
‘ Thy gall 
Turns all thy blood to poison, which is cause 
Of that toad-pool that stands in thy complexion, 
And makes thee ° ° . 
° ‘ ‘ rot as thou livest.” 
What is a toad pe 1? In the se juel to the last- 
named pl Ly, the Reve nge of Bussy aA mbois, 
Act i. se. 1, we find i— 
‘ When the high births of kings, 
Deliverances, and corons itions, 
We celebrate with all the cities’ bells 
(Jangling together in untuned confusion) ; 
All order’d clocks are tied up.’ 
The jangling together of bells may be a very ex- 
pressive way of giving utterance to delight on the 
occasions alluded to; but why were the “ order’d 
clocks tied up”? This seems an unnecessary 
Piece of ins anity. Is it the fact that such a cus- 
tom was observed? In the same play, towards 
the end of Act ii., are the words :— 


“And sometimes breathe your brave Scotch running 
horse, 
That great Guise gave you, that all th’ horse in France 
Far overruns at every race and hunting 
Both of the hare and deer.” 
Were the Scotch horses celebrated for their running 
powers? This Scotch horse, belonging to Cler- 
mont d’Ambois, is alluded to again in the third 
act as being of extraordinary fleetness. In Act v. 
. 4, Guise says :-— 
**T have had lotteries set up for my death, 
And I have drawn beneath my trencher one, 
Knit in my handkerchief another lot, 
The word being, ‘ Y’are a dead man if you enter.’’ 
I should like to have some further account of thes« 
modes of divination. Without explanation, th 
passage is to me obscure. E. 8. H. 
Swansea. 


MS. Lives 1x Fuuier’s “Historie or Tu 
Hoty Warre,” 1640.—I have in my possession : 
copy of the second edition (1640) of this work, in 
which fourteen lines are written, “ On the title and 
Author,” in a contemporary hand. A query re- 
specting the authorship of these lines was made by 
me in “N. & Q.” seven years ago, but found no 
reply. I am still anxious to know who wrote 
them. The initials appended to them indicate 
that they are from the master pen of Robert 
Herrick, the Vicar of Dean Prior. This is also 
the belief of my friend Mr. Bartey, of Manchester, 
author of the Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., 1874. 
His expressed opinion has added _ still greater 
worth to the lines in question. Mr. Battey has 
already mentioned R. Herrick as a country neigh- 
bour of Fuller's. He also informs me, on the 
authority of Professor Ward, that the Herrick 
MSS. in the Cambridge University Library have 
no signatures attached to them at all. The auto- 
graphs of Herrick in Nicols’s Leicester: shire, vol. 
pt. 2, and in Reeves and Turner’s edition of his 
Poetical Works, 1859, appear very similar to the 
manuscript lines in my book, which have in them 
the ring of Herrick’s poetry. Will any able 
correspondent compare the lines with those of the 
old Devonshire poet, and kindly favour me with 
the result of his labour? They will be found in 
“N. & Q.” 3° S. xii. 226. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey. 


“Prrcnep Batrie.”—In Lord Stanhope’s His- 
tory of England, ed. 1854, vii. 452, this phrase is 
used of a naval action. Quere if there is autho- 
rity for this, and if it is justified by the proper 
sense of the word “ pitched,” and what that sense is. 
I have always thought it referred to the pitching 
of tents ; and so the majority of quotations in the 
dictionaries seem to suggest ; in which case it is 
only applic: ible to the land. But there are other 
passages in which it seems to mean only “fixed, 
“ settled,” &c. LYTTELTON. 
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Heraupry versus Astronomy.—The crescent- 
moon, it is well known, has been adopted by the 
Earls and Dukes of Northumberland as a crest, 
surmounted by the coronet. The herald has made 
the horns of the moon upright, inclining towards 
the coronet, when we should expect that, as the 
crescent derives its light and consequent rank and 
position from the coronet, emanating as it does 
from the sovereign, the enlightened part should 
correctly be turned to the fountain of light. Was 
this symbol adopted by the Percys from any con- 
nexion with the old Freemasons who built the 
churches and cathedrals of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ? J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


Tue Gas or Parapise.—Jno. Ferriar, M.D., 
in his Essay towards a Theory of Apparition, 
1813, says in the Preface that a late physician dis- 
covered the elastic fluid which he termed the 
“Gas of Paradise.” He hoped to render a cheap 
substitute for intoxicating liquors, and claimed 
honour as the inventor of a new pleasure. What 
was this elastic fluid, and who was the physician ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“CampantA Fetix; or, a Discourse of the 
— and . ~~ _ of Husbandry. . . By 
Tim. Nourse, Gent.” London, 1700.—Who was 
this Tim. Nourse? His common-sense remarks 
afford useful reading even at this day. There is 
an essay advocating wood instead of “ Sea-coal” 
fuel for London. Bound up with the above is 
The Compleat Collier, by J. C., London, 1708. 

F.N. L. 


Buenos Ayres. 


Tue Rr. Hox. Wititiam Conotty.—He was 
elected Speaker of the Irish House of Commons in 
November, 1727, but resigned in October, 1729, 
and died immediately afterwards. His sister 
Elizabeth appears to have been wife of Thomas 
Dickson, Esq., of Ballyshannon, who died in 1733. 
I shall be much obliged for information re specting 
the parents and remoter ancestors of the Speaker. 

a 

“Tue Cnresnire Farmer’s Poricy, or Pirr 
OutwittTep.”—Calling in at a country inn lately, 
I was much amused with a coloured print 
bearing the above title, and which decorated one 
of the walls of the room. The print is of a 
very rude character, and seems to have de pended 
for success more upon its point than on its artistic 
merit. It represents a village street, at one corner 
of which there stands a house for the sale of “ ale, 
porter, and neat spirits.” At the door and window 
of this house people are gathered, evidently gazing 
in surprise at a man who has just ridden up. 
The man is riding an animal which any one would 
take for a horse, were it not that it has the udder 





and tail of a cow. The rider is shouting “ Pitt be 
d—d,” while the animal is trampling on the “tax 
on horses.” Under the picture are the following 
words :— : 
“ Tax on Horses shall be void, 

For on my Cush I mean to ride. 

Let each like me strive to outwitt 

And drown all Taxes in a Pitt.” 

“ JonaATHAN THATCHER farmer at top of Bank near 
Stockport rode his Cush to and from Stockport market 
on the 27th November, 1784.” 

Can you give me any explanation of the above? 

S. Dewar Lewry. 

Rusholme, Manchester. 


R. W. Buss.—Of this artist, lately deceased, a 
very brief notice appears in the current number of 
the Academy; it is, however, incomplete, no 
mention whatever being made of his connexion 
with Dickens, and yet, on the premature death of 
Seymour, he illustrated one number, or one number 
and a half, of Pickwick.* Two of these plates, which 
are occasionally met with, I know. They are : (1) 
The Cricketing Scene, and (2) Mr. Tupman in the 
arbour with Miss Wardle. If Mr. Buss did a 
third illustration, I should be glad to know of it. 
Mr. Buss possessed a fair amount of humour, and 
no inconsiderable artistic skill; and a complete list 
of his works would not be out of place in “N, 
& Q.” Perhaps some collector, conversant with 
his works, will supply the desideratum. It is the 
more necessary as Mr. Buss’s name is not even 
mentioned in Men of the Time, or in Mr. Red- 
grave’s Dictionary of Artists. H. 8. A. 


‘ Qvatiry.”—When was this term first applied 
to persons of rank, or to those who were accounted 
rich, and above the common people? It is now 
only used by the vulgar, or by satirists, in derision. 
It must have been otherwise when Brooke wrote 
The Fool of Quality, 2 work approved of by John 
Wesley. StrerHen JACKSON. 


E.tystan Gropryrpp.—I wish to know whether 
this ancient Earl of Hereford was of genuine 
British lineage, or whether (as I have somewhere 
read) the first name is only Athelstan in a Celtic 
garb. Are any particulars known about him? 


T. W. Wess. 


James Wricnt Srmons, poet and dramatic 
writer, author of Valdemir: or, the Castle of the 
Cliff, a drama, 1822,—The Greek Girl, a poem, m 
two cantos, Boston, 1852, &c.—Can any American 
reader give me any information r egarding him ! 
He was a native of one of the Southern States, 
was educated at Harvard College, and afterwards 
emigrated to the West. Is there any notice of 
him in Mr. J. L. Sibley’s biog mraphic notices of 


* The LL ife of Charles 3 ; Dickens, by John Forster, vol. i. 
p. 94. 
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Harvard alumni, published 1873? Is Mr. Simmons 
still living? If not, what is the date of his death ? 
R. Ivcuis. 


“A Span or Horses.”—In a letter which 
appeared in the Times a few days ago, headed 
“Emigrants in Canada,” and signed by Henry 
Taylor, Kinmount, Ontario, the following sentence 
“fifteen waggons, each drawn by a span 
of horses.” Is this a Canadianism? It of course 
means a team of horses. I cannot find the word 
span with that meaning in any English dictionary, 
but in Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage I find, “To span. To put horses before 
any sort of carriage.” I know there is the German 
“weispanner, a one-horse carriage 
or a two-horse carriage. I shall be glad to know 
if the term “a span of horses” is used in any 
of our English counties. J. N. B. 


occurs : 


U inspanne r or 


BureipGe.— What is the derivation of this sur- 


name? It is well known in the northern part of 


Warwickshire. S. E. 


Tue GrevittE Memoirs: Dr. Arnoitp.—In 
vol. iii. p. 325, 1835, Dec. 18, Mr. Greville states, 
“Melbourne told me the other night at Sefton’s 
that he had been down to Oaklands to consult 
F and H——, about Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
and to ascertain if he could properly make him a 
bishop, but they did not encourage him.” Who 
wre supposed to be F. and H.? J. BR. B. 

Name Wanxtep.—Who was the baronet, an 
my contractor in 1763, who became bankrupt in 
1791 He h considerable property at Hoxton 
nd elsewhere. T. E. 8. 


Replies. 
“THE SOUL'S ERRAND.” 


(5% §. iii, 21, 72. 

“The inability ... to establish the authorship 
Mf these spirited lines ” belongs, I think, to a past 
time; and the writer of the note does not appear to 
be aware of the conclusion and proofs that they 
were by Raleigh, as given by Dr. Hannah, first in 
the British Critic for April 1842, and for the third 
time in his Courtly Poets (1872), Dr. Hannah 
gives no uncertain sound, and he is borne out by 
his proofs. The external evidence (Courtly Poets, 
notes, pp. 23 and 220) is that two contemporary 
manuscripts give the verses to Raleigh, while as 
stronger proof, one answer names and another 
by implication refers to him. Internally I can see 
nothing that could not have come from him, but 
rather, like Dr. Hannah, evidence of their being 
his, and they are such as rather betoken authorship 
bya man of rank. The two stanzas spoken of, as 

v y } ee 


1 } : 
are clearly spurious add ns 


enerall 


by a very inferior hand. Of course no one now 
believes that this Soul’s Errand was written by 
Raleigh the night before his execution, since they 
were printed (not in 1596, as Mr. Cuarrock states, 
but) in the second edition of Davison’s Rhapsody, 
in 1608. In the absence of any certain proof of 
the manuscript dates, it has been supposed that 
it was written after Raleigh’s condemnation to 
death, in 1603. But there is no necessity for sup- 
posing that they were written by him or by any 
one else when at the point of death. I would even 
say that the tone and nature of the lines are not so 
favourable to this view as to others ; and from the 
word “ banished” in one of the answers, it may be 
conjectured that Raleigh wrote these lines about 
though I forget the exact date) 1590. By a 
quotation from Raleigh, Dr. Hannah has shown 
that reverses were quite sufficient to produce, in 
so excitable a mind, a depression which would 
account for such verses as The Lie. 

As against Marlow, the external negative evi- 
dence is strong, for no old copy gives it to him, 
and the nearer we bring the date to 1593 the 
stronger is the evidence. If it were by a man of 
rank, the want of signature in Davison need not 
be a mark of his ignorance, but rather of courtesy 
towards one who did not care to have his name 
publicly affixed to it. But if the verses were by 
Marlow, a professed writer, there was no reason 
for reticence, and Davison and others could hardly 
have been ignorant of the fact. If written by 
Marlow under the peculiar circumstances of his 
deathbed, it seems hardly possible that they should 
not have been known as his. The external evi- 
dence of the answers is more conclusive, being not 
negative but positive, for one names “ Rawly,” and 
the three quoted by Dr. Hannah speak of the writer 
of the original lines as one of high rank, influence, 
and position. As to internal evidence, we have 
too little of Marlow’s minor pieces on which to 
form a sure judgment, but neither in style nor 
nature does there seem any reason for attributing 
it to him. From the subject one would have 
expected, were it his, more vehemence and less 
directness and concentration, as well as a different 
treatment ; for not only was he most licentious of 
life, but there is more evidence than that of the 
sanctimonious for believing that his opinions were 
atheistical. Indeed, the independent but cor- 
roborative evidence of this is greater and more 
conclusive than that on which one accepts many 
statements in biography. 

The passage on stabbing I take to be merely an 
ordinary and natural reference to a bravo-like 
practice then prevalent, a braggadocio humour, 
which, once adopted, was likely to be prevalent, as 
it gave a safer reputation for valour than the 
duello. S. Rowlands calls one of his booklets 








= Looke to it for I ‘le stabbe ye” (1604 ; and the 
lie to a soldier required a stab, Among others, 
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the clown tells us in Othello “for one to say a 
soldier lies is stabbing”; and Poins, though it is 
true he is in his cups, would stab for less,— 
“ Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, by 
the Lord, I’ll stab thee.” Moreover, the last line 
but one 
“ Yet stab at thee [the soul] who will "— 
is against Mr. CHatrrock’s supposition, and against 
any reference to the stab given to Marlow’s body. 
If also he were stabbed, as the evidence goes to 
show, in the eye, it is most improbable that, look- 
ing to his dissipated life and the nature of the 
wound, he could have composed this studied 
»0em. Rather he would have died shortly, and 
lived that short time in pain and cursing. 
B. Nicnoutsoy, M.D. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I see that Mr. 
Arncer has brought forward (p. 73) this last 
argument, and taken the same view with myself | & 
as to the concluding stanza. 





In the Courtly Poets (Aldine Series), edited by 
Dr. Hannah, the authorship of this poem is given 
to Sir W. Raleigh, on account of its being “ signed 
Wa. Raleigh in Chetham MS. 8012, p. 103, and 
headed Sir Walter Wrawly his Lye in a MS. of 
Mr. Collier’s: see his Bibl. Cat., vol. ii. p. 244.” 
The Lie is merely another title of the poem. Dr. 
Hannah also reprints in his Introduction two 
answers to The Lie, the former beginning thus :— 
“ Go, echo of the mind, a careless truth protest ; 

Make answer that rude Rawly no stomach can digest ; 
For why! The lie’s descent is over base to tell,” &c. 
To the second a counter-answer is returned, en- 
titled Erroris Responsio, and this IS signed Sr. 
Wa. Ra.. and is said to be printed from the Ash- 
molean MS. 781, “ among Raleigh's own poems in 
the Oxford edition of his works. If all this be 
correct, the question of authorship seems to be 

pretty well decided. 

The passage cited by Mr. Aincer from Othello 
aptly illustrates the allusion in the last stanza ; 
but even in default of such an illustration, I see no 
difficulty in understanding the lines :— 

* Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing.” 
In days when gentlemen wore swords surely “ to 
give the lie,” or any other insult, would be 
naturally avenged in this way. If the story be 
true that Marlowe was stabbed in the eye or in 
any part of the head, the idea of his having com- 
posed The Soul's Errand is, of course, untenable. 

The expression, “since I needs must die,” in 
the first stanza does, I admit, at first sight throw 
a difficulty in the way of the supposed authorship. 
If these words necessarily imply that the writer 
was on the eve of his death. they cannot, of course, 
be ascribed to Raleigh, who did not die till many 
years afterwards. But must they mean this? Can 
they not- mean “ since I must die, sooner or later, 





I will make the best of my time in protesting 
against the abuses which I find prevailing in the 
world”? And then, by a sort of conceit quite in 
accordance with the custom of the times, he puts 
what he has to say in the form of a commission to 
his soul, because (as he explains in the last stanza) 
the soul may convey the insulting message with 
absolute impunity. Dr. Hannah says, in his In- 
troduction :— e 

“ As is often the case with men of high courage and 
sanguine temperament, Raleigh’s thoughts were per- 
petually saddened by the anticipation of the end. ‘ 
We shall find grounds for supposing that he marked each 
crisis of history by writing some short poem, in which 
the vanity of life is proclaimed.” 

With this in the main I am disposed to agree; 
and I may add that the general tone of the poem 
does not present to my mind the idea of “a sen- 
tence pronounced by a dying man, whose eye 
glares on eternity,” &c. (Campbell), but rather that 
of a man disappointed and indignant, protesting 
against existing wrongs, and hoping, perhaps, that 
he may live to see an alteration. The first answer 
(to which I have referred above) evidently takes 
this view, for it concludes thus :— 
“ And when you come again to give the world the lie, 

I pray you tell them how to live, and teach them how 

to die.” 

On the whole, then, I think that The Soul’s Errand 
was written by Raleigh about 1592 or 1593, when 
his influence at Court first began to wane (which 
may account for the angry, and certainly rash, 
language ot the second and third stanzas); and 
that the grounds upon which Mr. Cuartock as- 
cribes the poem to Marlowe are quite insufficient. 
At the same time, I admit that I have rather ex- 
plained away the expression “ since I —_ must 
die” in the first stanza, and I shall be glad to hear 
what apy one else may suggest on es — of the 
subject. C. JERRAM. 


CuetseaA Puysic Garpen (5™ 8, ii. 463.)- 
Having been engaged recently in preparing some 
papers treating of the history of Old Chelsea, I 
have much pleasure in making a response to some 
of the queries thrown out by Mr. Warp; to 
others I confess myself unable at present to give 
a satisfactory answer. His account of the way in 
which the Apothecaries’ Company acquired the 
land for their Botanic Garden is perfectly correct. 
In the course of my inquiries, I took some trouble 
in endeavouring to ascertain the previous history 
of the ground. I could only make out that it was 
some part of the land on which the Chelsea fisher- 
men used to pull up their nets, for down to the 
time of aang s II. a good deal of fishing was done 
off Chelsea. No doubt it was pasture land, = 


adjacent to those renowned “Chelsea meads” 
which the London public, especially the pif 
portion, resorted two hundred years ago or more, 
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to eat cheesecakes, stroll about, and talk nonsense, 
possibly politics. I have not any recent information 
on the point, as to the terms on which the 
Apothecaries’ Company hold the gardens, but I 
see no reason to doubt the statements of Lysons, 
3rewer, and Faulkner, that Sir Hans Sloane granted 
them the freehold on conditions as stated, which 
must ere now have been long complied with. 
William Forsyth seems to have borne a good 
repute as a gardener. When, however, he took to 
experimenting in another line, he did not succeed 
so well. His wonderful composition turned out to 
be a failure, though he got a sum of money on 
the credit of it. He was probably rather deceived 
than a deceiver. The monument to Phillip Miller 
is still to be seen in the graveyard attached to the 
old church, or, at least, was there quite recently, 
me teste. One may also see in the small cemetery 
butting on the King’s Road, the monument 
erected to Andrew Millar, once a somewhat famous 
bookseller. 

There were two Martyns, father and son, both 
professors of botany at Cambridge; the senior 
John Martyn is more immediately associated with 
Chelsea as a practitioner of medicine, and a twenty 
years’ resident at Church Lane. By the daughter 
of Dr. King, the “antiquarian” rector of the 
parish, he h id e cht ch ldre n. In 1732, he be came 
professor ; and his death in 1768 clears him of 
suspicion of being concerned in a work published 
in 1807. This I attribute to the son, the Prof. 
Martyn named in Cowper's Letters, and known to 
mauy of the literary celebrities of the later Georgian 
period, 

Millman’s Row took name from a house 
formerly the property of Sir Arthur Gorges, and 
occupied for a time by Sir William Millman. It 
has long disappeared. 

Oakley street 
Pier Street or 


its 


formation called 
The local authorities 


was at its first 


Pier Road. 


have acted wisely in re-naming one of the numerous | 


places bearing the designation “* ¢ akley ” after the 
illustrious resident in Cheyne Row, whose works 
have a world-wide reputation. Much cannot be 
said for such inelegant new names as “ Cale” and 
“ Rawlings,” rec ently introduced. Britten Street, 
according to Faulkner, was at first Briton Street : 
and I represented, on the occasion of a re-number- 
ing of that thoroughfare, that the old and correct 
name should be restored, and the street called 
“Briton,” or at least “ Britain.” However, the 
corruption has been adhered to. Not a place 
in Chelsea perpetuates the name of the great Sir 
Thomas More, unless Moore Street, on the borders 
of Brompton, Was meant to be in his honour ; it is 
lar away from all the localities associated with him. 
Nor have we any remembrance of the Shrewsburys, 
once important residents in Chelsea, though this 
would be a suitable name for a place, as it is not fre- 
quently used in London. J. R. S. Cuirrorp. 


H. Field’s Memoirs are accurate in all matters 
connected with the history of the garden ; he was a 
member of the court of the Apothecaries’ Company, 
at whose expense the book was printed, and he 
had access to all their records. 

Gerard published two editions of the catalogue 
of plants growing in his garden in Holborn ; the 
first in 1596, dedicated to his patron Burleigh ; 
the second in 1599, dedicated to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Dr. Pultney, Progress of Botany, 1790, 
says it was then so scarce that even Sir Joseph 
Banks had only a MS. copy in his library. It 
contained the names of 1,033 species, and was of 
much value in fixing the date when many plants 
were introduced into England. 

The yearly quit-rent of five pounds on Chelsea 
Garden was certainly a condition of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s grant, and was continued to the Royal 
Society, and failing them to the College of Physi- 
cians, should the garden cease to be rightly held 
by the Apothecaries; but as Sir Hans gave them 
1501, it was, in fact, a free gift, and it was fair 
for him in his will to use the expression, “ the 
Physic Gard n give i by me to the Company of 
A pothe« wries,” 

Forsyth’s composition for trees is very well 
known, for it formed the subject of a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry in 1790-1, which resulted in a grant 
of money to him, and the publication of his receipt 


see ante, p. 15). For full details, see Forsyth’s 


book, published in 1801, 1802, and 1803; and 
for some interesting discussions on its use, see 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1804 and 1805. 


Forsyth’s composition was not of much value, and 
is never used now. 

There were two well-known professors of the 
name of Martyn: John, na. 1699, Professor at 
Cambridge from 1733 to 1761, who published the 
fine edition of Virgil ; and his son, the Rev. Thos. 
Martyn, who was appointed his father’s successor 
at Cambridge in 1761, and edited Miller’s Gar- 
Dictionary. John Martyn proposed his 
son Thomas as “ Lecturer” at Chelsea in 1759, but 
another candidate proposed by Dr. Smollett was 
chosen. 

The « enotaph to Phillip Miller erected in Chelsea 
Churchyard in 1815, nearly half a century after 
his death, did not mark the site of his grave, 
which was on the north side of the churchyard. 
The ce notaph was, I believe, erected over the 
grave of Woodfall, the printer, whose tombstone 
was removed to make place for it. There is a plate 
of it in Faulkner’s History of Chelsea, Lond., 1829, 
in which much interesting information relating to 
the Physic Garden and the grounds surrounding 
will be found. Epwarp Soi.y. 


dener’s 


Ricnuarp Baxter (5 §, iii, 185.)—It may 
interest J. J. P. to know that a fac-simile of the 
inscription in the copy of Baxter's Saint’s Ever- 
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lasting Rest is one of the ten illustrations given by 
me in the Leisure Hour, August, 1872, to four 
chapters on “Richard Baxter at Kidderminster, 
by the Rev. Edward Bradley, Rector of Stretton, 
Rutland.” The Mayor permitted me to remove 
the volume from the Corporation chest, and to 
take it to Mr. Howard, Church Street, who made 
for me a photograph of the inscription, from which 
photograph I then made the drawing on wood. 
Other illustrations included Baxter's pulpit, chair, 
and house, mentioned by J. J. P. Mr. Thomas 
Brock’s statue of Baxter will, probably, be erected 
in June or July, and the centre of the Bull-ring 
has been fixed upon for the site of the statue. 
One of the propositions for the site was highly 
novel; it was to take out the lower portion of 
Baxter's house, leaving untouched the back wall, 
and to place the statue there, as though “in a cup- 
board ” (as one of the speakers truly said), lighted 
from the top by a dome in the roof. Fortunately, 
this project was knocked on the head, by the fact 
of the house being only 16 feet in width, and the 
pedestal of the statue (which will be 22 feet in 
total height) being 12 feet 5 inches wide. The 
carrying out of the dome and skylight would have 
involved the destruction of the only portion of the 
house still remaining in its original state. It is 
shown in one of my sketches and of peculiar 
interest, as, without doubt, being the very rooms 
that Baxter used, which, as he himself said, were 
“at the top of another man’s house.” Mr, Han- 
cocks, of Blakeshall House, near Kidderminster, 
not only erected, 23 years ago, the first public 
monument in England to the author of The Saint's 
Rest,—I refer to the obelisk on Blakeshall Com- 
mon,—but also purchased the house in High Street, 
in order to preserve it from destruction, and 
further, for the same reason, bought (in 1863) the 
home of Baxter’s youth, at Eaton Constantine, 
Salop. This house was in a very bad state, 
necessitating much repair, which was carried out 
in accordance with the original design. Before 
the alterations were made, I made drawings of the 
interior and exterior. A woodcut of the house in 
its present state, taken from a photograph by Ellis 
of Wellington, appears in No. I. of the new six- 
penny magazine, 7'he Salopian, for March (Cassell 
& Co., London), with a description of the house 
and its previous history. CuTuBert Bebe. 


Foote “tue Enciisn ARISTOPHANES”: B&- 
RANGER “THE Frencn Burns” (5% §, ii. 325, 
184.)\—Mr. Mortimer Cottixs might, I think, 
have selected some other production than a 
poem by Goldsmith to compare with Washington 
Irving’s Legend of the Sleepy Hollow. It isasa 
prose writer that Irving has been dubbed “the 
American Goldsmith.” Yet even in what Mr. 


1) 


. : ; 
Coutiys calls “ character-verse,” Irving, like Gold- 


smith, has written shrewdly and gracefully. Some 
lines in his Salmagundi,- - ‘ 
“The bold, beardless stripling, the turbid pet boy, 

One reared in the mode lately reckoned genteel, 

Which, neglecting the head, aims to perfect the heel,” 

&e., 

—occur to my mind as an instance, but I have not 
the book beside me. But while the “ parallel” in 
the case of Irving may, it seems, be allowed, to 
call Béranger “the French Burns” is, in the 
opinion of Mr. Couuins, “ sheer nonsense.” And 
why? Because, forsooth! Burns was a peasant, 
and wrote on rural subjects, whilst the French 
poet was a townsman, and “his humour is of 
cities.” Was not Béranger, like Burns, a child of 
the common people! Was he not, like Burns, 
sturdily independent? Is he not, as Burns is to 
Scotland, the national poet of France? Were not 
the highest feelings of both, as expressed in their 
poetry, intensely and pre-eminently patriotic? 
Did not both write trenchantly in defence of the 
people, and in opposition to the sordid interests of 
the upper classes? Where, then, I would ask, is 
the “ sheer nonsense” in saying that Béranger is 
to the French what Burns is to the Scotch—his 
songs the first favourites of the people, his name a 
household word? But “ saddest of all,” says Mr. 
Coutts, “is to find Foote called ‘the English 
Aristophanes.’” Foote was more than “an in- 
exhaustible producer of fluent nonsense,” — he 
was the author of a number of plays whose literary 
merits are certainly far from contemptible. His 
Mayor of Garrat—a play which has added at least 
one original character to the creations of fiction, 
that of Jerry Sneak, whose name has almost passed 
into a synonym for a henpecked husband—will 
preserve his fame. His scathing personalities, his 
satirical allusions to passing events, his ridicule of 
the fashions and foibles of the day, are all 
“ characteristics ” of his Athenian prototype. Aris- 
tophanes was not more feared by public “men of 
Athens” for his clever mimicry than was Foote in 
his day. It is well known how Foote audaciously 
ridiculed on the stage the peculiarities of public 
characters. Such indeed was the general dread of 
being thus exhibited by this arch-mimic, that even 
the great Dr. Johnson feared his ridicule, and 
requested Tom Davies to buy him a stout oak 
stick, “ because I have heard, Sir, that that fellow 
Foote intends to personate me on the stage, and I 
am resolved he shall not do so with impunity!” 

Corneille has been called the “ French Shake- 
speare,” but not because the two great dramatists 
are deemed equal in point of genius. “There 1s, 
and can be, but one Shakespeare. But Corneille 
is the greatest of French dramatic writers, just as 
Shakespeare is the greatest English dramatist, as 
well as the greatest of all writers. In like manner, 








those who call Béranger the “French Burns,” or 
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moment imagine the French poet as great a genius 
as the Scotch peasant, or the English comedian as 
“ philosophical ” as his Athenian prototype. 

WV. A. C. 


Glasgow. 


Oricin or THE Term “CarpinaL” (5% §S. iii. 
64.)—Mr. Ranpovpn is quite mistaken if he sup- 
poses that this appointment of Anastasius to the 
titular church of St. Marcellus was the origin of 
the “term Cardinal.” We have the best-authority 
for the belief that it was known in the church at 
least two hundred and fifty years before the date 
here given—that is in the time of Gregory the 
Great, who occupied the Papal chair from a.p. 590 
to a.p. 604. Bellarmine gives to it a much earlier 
date, but on authority too questionable to be relied 
on. Still it is certain that the name was in use 
before 848, for in a Synodal Decree of Pope Stephen 
IV., or one ascribed to him by Gratian, a.v. 769, 
we have :— 

“Nullus unquam laicorum neque ex alio ordine pre- 
sumat, nisi per distinctos gradus ascendens diaconus aut 
presbyter factus fuerit cardinalis, ad sacrum pontificatus 
Lonevema promoveri.”—Hard, Conc., vol. iii. 2016. 

From the best authorities, Du Cange among the 
number, we may gather that the true origin of the 
term was this. In ancient times there were three 
kinds of churches ; the first, which were genuine 
churches, were properly called Parishes ; the second 
Deaconries, which were chapels joined to hospitals, 
and served by deacons; the third were simple 
Oratories, where private masses were said, and 
were discharged by local and resident chaplains ; 
and that to distinguish the principal or parish 
churches from the chapels and oratories, the name 
Cardinales was appropriated to them. Hence 
parish churches gave titles to cardinal priests ; 
and some chapels, also, in process of time, gave 
the title of Cardinal Deacons. These churches, 
also, were kat’ €£0y7)v called Tituli, whence Anas- 
tasius is here spoken of as “ presbyter titulo 8. 
Marcelli ordinatus,” but is by no means to be 
taken as the first who held such an appointment, 
or as giving rise to “the term.” The words them- 
selves, rightly understood, show that this was not 
the case, for the Pope says, “ Pr shyter cardinis 
nostri, quem nos in titulo B. Marcelli, martyris 
atque Pontificis ordinavimus,”—whom we have 
ordained as priest of our parish church, named 
fter the blessed Marcellus, Pope and martyr. 

Of the derivation of “the term” accounts vary, 
but the most probable and common is cardo=a 
hinge, the reason for which is well given in an old 
poem, called De Curia Romana, as follows :— 

“ Nec ratione vacat, quod habent a Cardine nomen, 

Deservire solent nomina rebus in his, 
Porta suas postes sine Cardine claudere nescit, 
Nec bene przeter eos Pastor ovile regit. 
Cardo tenet portam, nec quid valet illa remoto 
Cardine, sic Papa nil valet absque viris.” 





As to this worthy Anastasius, perhaps the less 
that is said of him the better, for little can be said 
to his credit or advantage. The extract given by 
Mr. Ranpotrn from Cave’s Historia Literaria is 
a quotation, or rather partially so, from “The Acts 
of Deposition of Anastasius,” in a synod held at 
Rome under Leo IV. in the year 853. Anastasius, 
it appears, “ instigante ac suadente diabolo,” had 
for five years absented himself from his proper 
charge, and, “ velut ovis errans,” amused himself 
with foreign travel. To the repeated monitions of 
the Pope, backed up by those of the Emperor, he 
took no sort of heed, and left his church to fare as 
it could. So that at last, provoked beyond en- 
durance, Leo, in a synod of more than 60 bishops, 
20 titular priests, and 6 deacons, with the 
Emperor Lothaire at their head, deposed and 
excommunicated him as contumacious. For the 
full account, which is really very curious and worth 
the perusal, I refer your correspondent to Harduin’s 
Concilia, vol. v. pp. 75-80, fol., 1714. It is proper 
to add,.that only the words in italics will be found 
n “the Acts,” the remaining portion of the 
passage being, I should take it, given as a kind of 
explanation or gloss. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. Disraewtis Expression or “ Fiovuts, 
AND JIBES, AND JEERS” (5 §, ii. 168, 234, 398, 


525. I think it is time the vexata questio of Mr. 
Disraeli’s so-called quotation of “ Flouts, and jibes, 
and jeers” should be settled. This may, in my 
opinion, be done by not regarding it as, correctly 
speaking, a quotation at all, but a reference to 
Rosaline’s far-famed, well-known speech, in which 
two of the words occur, and a similar one to “ jeers,” 
which is not found in the speech itself :— 
‘ Oft had I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I saw you; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, [¢.e. jeers] 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will exercise 
That lie within the mercy of your wit. 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 
And therewithal to win me, if you please,— 
Without the which I am not to be won, 
You shall this twelvemonth term, from day to day, 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches; and your task shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 
Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of deat] 
It cannot be; it is impossible 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 
Rosaline. Why, that’s the way to choke a gibing 
spirit, 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools: 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it: then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf’d with the clamours of their own dire groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns, [ jeers again] continue them. 


I think, after this, no one can doubt the Premier 
had this noble and powerful speech in his mind 
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when apologizing for his colleague “ Lord Biron,” 
or, as he is better known by his title of Marquis 
of Salisbury; and as an amusing thing in con- 
nexion with this fine piece of declamation (should 
my supposition be correct), and one deserving to 
be put on record, and which will, I am sure, 
interest the readers of “ N. & Q.,” I will mention 
this is not the first time it has been quoted in 
reference to the nobleman in question, for some 
time ago, in the House of Lords, Lord Hatherley, 
alluding to his love of “ flouts, and jibes, and jeers,” 
advised him to repair to an hospital, for “that’s 
the way to choke a gibing spirit.” 
Davin WorTHERsPoon. 
[This discussion is now closed. ] 

Enocn, tHe First Boox-Writer (5 §. iii. 
68.)—The authority for Enoch’s book is Jude, 
verse 14, sqg. The Book of Enoch here quoted 
from was in use by the Fathers up to the age of St. 
Augustine. The Chronographia of Georgius Syn- 
cellus preserved some fragments of it (in Greek) to 
modern times. In 1773, Bruce, the traveller, 
brought to Europe three MSS. of an Ethiopic 
version. From one of these MSS. (in the Bod- 
leian) Dr. Lawrence, afterwards Archbishop of 
Cashel, made an English version (Oxford, 1821). 
The Ethiopic text followed (Oxford, 1838); and a 
second Ethiopic text was edited by Dr. Dillmann 
(Leipzig, 1851). Two German versions are in 
existence, one by A. E. Hoffmann (Jena, 1833-8), 
the other by Dr. Dillmann (Leipzig, 1853). A 
Latin translation was made by Gfrorer (Stutt- 
gardt, 1840), 

It may interest your readers to know that im- 
mediately upon its appearance in English, the 
Book of Enoch was accepted as a valuable addition 
to the Canon of Scripture by the Muggletonian 
sect, recently referred to in your columns as having 
always maintained the canonicity of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs. In the set of 
Muggletonian books presented to the British 
Museum November 14, 1836, the Book of Enoch 
takes the first place. Lodowicke Muggleton, 
writing June 22, 1682 (and again April 12, 1687), 
says, “The first man God chose, after the fall of 
Adam, was Enoch ; and God did furnish him with 
revelation to write books,” and much more to the 
same effect, in the Spiritual £pistles, first published 
1755. See a paper in Transactions of the Liver- 
pool Literary and Philosophical Society, vol. xxiv. 


(1869-70), pp. 225-6. V.H.LLLC.LY. 


It is not, I think, improbable that the three 
ancient Fathers, or even the fourth writer cited in 
the notes to the following lines, may have been 
deemed authority for the last statement in Cot. 
FISHWICK’S quotation from Cursus Mundi. The 
lines occur at p. 8 of a work written in Latin verse, 
entitled De Literis Inventis Libri Sex. Auctore 
Gulielmo Nicols, A.M., Londini, mccx1, :— 





“Si quicquam scripsit, cujus preclara citantur 
Oracla in sacro Codice sanctus Enoch,* 
Nam jure id quisquam merito dubitaverit, ejus 
Scripta tamen minimé prima fuisse patet. 
Sin inventor Enoch fuit artis, quanta vetustas 
Septimus a primo cum foret ille viro !"” 

The author of De Literis Inventis studied at 
Christ Church under Bishop Fell. He was after- 
wards Rector of Stockport, and in 1717 published 
in Latin verse TIEPI APQN Libri Septem. 
Accedunt Liturgica. Krrpy Trimmer. 

Norwich. 


These lines, no doubt, refer to the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch, known to the early church, and 
spoken of, amongst other writers, by Justin Martyr, 
Irenceus, and Tertullian. The latter says (Di 
Cult. Fem., i. 3), “Scio scripturam Enoch, que 
hune ordinem Angelis dedit, non recipi a qui- 
busdam, quia nec in armarium Judaicum admit- 
titur.” He also (De Idolatria, xv.) speaks of him 
as “antiquissimum propheten Enoch.” Cot. Fisu- 
Wick will find a good deal about this in Dean Al- 
ford’s Prolegomena to the Epistle of St. Jude. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Enoch was celebrated as the inventor of writing, 
arithmetic, and astronomy (Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 
17). The tradition probably arose out of the well- 
known apocryphal Book of Enoch, quoted by St. 
Jude in his Epistle, and supposed to have been 
compiled by a Jew in the first century of the 
Christian era, from traditionary fragments ascribed 
to Enoch. > eA 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


See D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature (1867), 
p. 113; also The Imperial Bible Dictionary 
Blackie & Son, Glasgow), and Eadie’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia (Griffin & Co., London). 

NEOMAGUS. 


Miss Bairey (3° §. iii. 76.+)—I extract the 


following from the Craven Pioneer of the 23rd Jan. 





* “ Scripsisse quedam divina Enochum illum septimum 
ab Adamo negare non possumus, inquit 8. Augustinus De 
C. D., Lib. i. cap. 15. Imo ante illum Origines Homilia 
ult.in numer. Enochum multos libros propheticos scripsisse 
testatur. In eadem sententia est Tertullianus libro De 
habitu Mulierum. Enochi prophetiam sine scriptura tot 
annorum millibus conservatam fuisse doctiss: Presuli 
jam laudato vix credibile videtur. 

** Addenda Notis. 

P. 8, Enoch] Post, 8. Augustina verba, Add. Cujus scripta 
ut apud Judaos et apud nos in authoritate non essent, 
nimie fecit antiquitas, propter quam videbantur habenda 
esse suspecta, ne proferantur falsa pro veris. Idem ibid. 
Lib. xviii. caput 28. Auctor libri Jachasin hac habet: 
Hanoch, qui vocatur msyyte incepit componere libros 
astronomicos. Hujus vaticinum citatur Apostolo Juda, 
sed que ejus nomine eo tempore circumferebantur 
scripta ab Ecclesia Catholica Apocryphis merito annume- 
ratur. Vide Originem contra Cels., Lib. v. p. 267." _ 

[t+ The Latin rendering of the popular song, Unfor- 
tunate Miss Bailey, will be found at this reference. —Eb.] 
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I give no opinion on such an important historical 
narrative, which assumes to give the closing, or 
rathe oT the “last scene of this strange eventful his- 
tory.” I know nothing of Mr. Topp, nor of the 
place from whic h he dates; but I must confess 
th it his letter very much resembles the historical 
notes of Mr. Thomas Ingoldsby. I think, how- 
ever, that he has misquoted Byron, and that he is 
wrong about the military campaign of Captain 
Smith. I have not Don Juan at hand, but if 
Mr. Topp is wrong, “ N. & Q.” can put him right. 
The Sequel, judged in a literary, and not an his- 
torical light, is very good. Like the conclusion of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Udolpho, it is a satisfactory 
explanation of the mystical and supernatural part 
of the original poem. Colman’s song has been 
translated into Latin by Father Prout and by 
another hand. Who will undertake the fabrica- 
tion of a classic dress for the S¢ quel F 

The Editor of the Pioneer has added a 
which we it seems quite unnecessary 
suggest that Miss Bailey and Co. are myths 

“SEQUEL TO ‘MISS BAILEY!’ 
(To the Edit mv of the Crave v Proneer.) 

“ Sir,—On looking over some ge ne nel zical papers con- 

nected with the f family of ‘ Smith alias Smythe, de Hali- 


note 


omit, as to 


facio, in comitatu Ebor I found the following ‘ con- 
tinuation’ to the - ical history of ‘ Captain Smith and 
the unfortunate iss Bailey.’ The po pular song is by 


George Colman the younger, and it is evident that he 
followed a prose history given in the above papers! The 
‘continuation, which I copy verba is in &@ more 
modern hand than the genealogical papers ; it was pro- 
bably written by some one who has had possession of 
them. If the facts can be relied on, it is pleasing to 
think that the gallant hero made all the reparation in 
his power and returned from the siege of Suwarrow to 
present his laurels to a loving wife/ That he was a 
brave soldier is evident from what Byron has recorded of 
him in his Dor Juan 

‘The same once so renowned in country quarters, 

At Halifax— but now he fought the Tartars.’ 

“Tam, yours truly, 
‘Icnazop Topp. 

January 11th, 1875. 





fem, 


‘ Northowram, 


“* As Captain Smith in Halifax 
Was up the High Street walking, 
He shuddered, for he heard the 
Of some fair damsel talking g! 
ade t tnihel” p 
And ys it caused 1 
There was a something 
That did her tones resemble ! 


Poor Miss Bai ey, &C. 


So turning round to find from whom 
That well-known voice proceeded, 
He spied a form, to gaze whereon 
It all his courage needed ! 
It was the very size of her, 
And tho’ she wore a veil, } 
Was half convinced it must be she— 
The unfortunate Miss Bailey ! 
Oh, Miss Bailey 


voice 

Ta re raps 

1im tremble ; 
in that voice 


So drawing near, he said, “ My dear, 
Remove your veil, and let it 





Said she, 
“TI wish that you may get it 
The captain tore the veil away 


No longer hide your face !” 


Good gracious ! how he started ! 
In flesh and blood before him stood, 
The buried! the departed ! 
Oh, Miss Bailey ! 


‘ Are you a ghost revisiting 
The glimpses of the moon, say!” 
Asked Smith. The spectre said, “Why ! 
Don’t walk about at noon-day ! ” 
**Then you're not / The lady said, 


ghosts 








hanged ! 
“I'm not so fond of choking 
My crowner's quest was all a sham, 
A little bit of joking!” 
Oh, Miss Bailey! 
Fi olicsome Miss Bailey! 


The captain smil’d, and said, ‘‘ My love, 
Let 's both forget the past time ; 
Marriage shall purge the scurvy trick 
You played on me that last time ! 
But how about my one po nd note?’ 
“Tt made my neighbours frisky, 
One night, when we'd a good tuck out 
With brandy, gin, and whisky ! 
Oh, Miss Bailey ! 
Frolicsome Miss Baile y f 


Soon after this the marriage bells 
Pealed from the old church steeple ; 

And tiro, by Parson Briggs made one, 
Passed thro’ a crowd of people ! 


The lady blush'd—no more her face 
Was ghostly white and mealy ; 


And the Guardian chronicled that Smith 
Had acted most geateely/ 
Oh, Miss Bailey ! 
Fortunate Miss Baile 


*‘ In the original song the hanging, the crowner’s juest, 








the one pound note, Parson Briggs, and the white and 
mealy fuce may all be found, vide Love Laughs at Lock 
smiths, a Farce, by George Colman, the younger. Lon- 
don : Cumberland and Co.” 
Viator (1). 

Kitwinninc: Seapoune (5@ §, iii. 47.)— 
Let me suggest the Gaelic soc, the _ part or 
end of anything ; a beak, snout, or chir ; a plough- 
share. Dun, a hill. Segdoune was A te at first 
the name of the site of the Abbey of Arbroath, 
Forfarshire. This vas on the stee p bank of the 
river Brothock. Se ool den is in Pe rthshire. Al- 
though a native of this county, 1 have not seen 

vgieden. If its situation is like the two above, 
the same etymology may apply. Segodunum was 
once the name of what is now Wallsend in 
Northumberland. I have been there, but so long 


+ 


gO that I do not remember its appearance, and at 
that time I was not attending to the etymological 
possibilities of its original name. It seems that 
from it there wide view downwards towards 
the Tyne, so that soc (the end of a hill) suits pretty 


is a 


well. Most Celtic names of places are descriptive 
of the locality, so that if one wishes to make a 
guess at the derivation, it is a great advantage to 


see the spot ; a description sent on is not nearly as 
useful. There is as much difference as there is 
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between an account of a sick person’s symptoms 
being sent to, and the patient being seen by, the 
medical man. Of the two forms of the word in 
Latin, Segodunum and Segedunum, the former is 
to be preferred. No doubt in the second g was 
hard, but to prevent the mistake of any one pro- 
nouncing it soft before the small vowel e, it is 
better always to spell it Segodunum. In deriving 
Segodunum from soe and dun, o is not accounted 
for. Your correspondent would feel interest in 
Robertson’s Caelic Topography of Scotland. As 
for deriving Segdoune from the Gaelic for dry, a 
hill is usually or always free from marshy ground. 
As for deriving Segdoune from the Latin for grain, 
a hill is not the usual spot for such a purpose ; and 


joining a Latin word to the Celtic dun is contrary 


to the fitness of things and to probability. 
Tuomas Srratrroy, M.D. 
Stoke, Devonport. 
Segodunum, or Segedunum, may sometimes mean 
“ hill of victory,” from O.G. sieg (A.S. sige, Franc. 
and Alam. sigo), victory (whence siegen, vincere, 
superare). Conf. the personal names Sigebertus 
(victoria clarus), Sigimerus, Segimerus, Sigismerus, 
Segimundus, Sigimundus, Sigericus. At other 
times it may mean “ hill’ or fort” on the Sieg, 
Seg, Sig =the river. Conf. Siegburg in Rhenish 
Prussia on the Sieg; Segeberg in Holstein; 
Segobriga (Segorbe) in Tarragon (Spain); Sege- 
dinum, formerly Segedunum (Szegedin), Hungary. 
Ilorayos corrupts in Celtic down to tam, which, 
by the common change of m to v, f; and also into 
u, W, ¥, g, May become tav, taf, tau, taw, tay, tag; 
&e.; and by further change of ¢ into s, sav, sau, 
saw, say, sag, seq, &c. Conf. the river-names Tau, 
Taff, Taw, Tay (Gaelic Tatha, whence Dun-Tatha 
Dundee, “the fortress on the Tay”), Sau, or 
Save, and the Sow. R. S. CHarnock, 
Gray’s Inn. 








Seq, or Segq, is not an uncommon prefix to names 
of places in Scotland. Segat Seg-ach ?) is Aber- 
deenshire, and places called Segieden are in the 


ounties of Aberdeen, Perth, and Forfar. The Siket | ,, _ em PB . 
| The conjectural reply of J. T. F. to my query is 


or Segat of Garnech is also in Forfar, and there are 
Seggies (Seg-e ?) both in Fife and Kinross. Know- 
ing all these places personally, and taking their 
physical aspect into account, I never doubted but 


they had been named simply because of their segg | 


or sedge-producing qualitic All have been, and 
some still are, of a swampy, marshy nature, and 
remarkable for the growth of sword-grass, the 


carex of botanists. Probably the “Segdoun” of 


Kilwinning had a like origin, and may, possibly, 
merely signify the hill, dun, or fort of a sedge- 
growing locality. There is a Seggarden (Seg-ar- 


dun ?) in Haddingtonshire, but I do not know the | - - - aon 
) , , . | and collected some materials for it, chiefly relating 


place. J. 


The first syllable of this word is doubtless from 
A.S. secg=a sedge or flag, or sword grass, 








a gazetteer is taken in hand, and all the place- 
names with this element in it noted, and reference 
made to their locality upon the map, it will be 
found that the situation of seventeen out of twenty 
of them confirm this definition. In the description 
of this place, the querist says, “ which, until it 
was drained at no distant date, must have been 
a thorough marsh.” Doune may be but tun, with 
the legitimate letter change of d and ¢, so that it 
would be the tun or homestead in the sedges. 
Curis. Cuarrock, 

Castle Bromwich. 

Lines on Steep (5" §. iii. 187.)—The elegiac 
lines on sleep mentioned by G. R. occur in Selecta 
Poemata Anglorum, editio secunda emendatior, 
Londini, mDccLXxXIx., in a different form to his 
first version. The second and third lines run thus: 

** Consortem lecti te cupio esse mei : 

Grata venito quies : nam vita sic sine curis.” 
It is there headed “In Somnum,” but no 
author’s name is appended. The second version, 
in precisely the same form as he gives it, may be 
found in the Anthologia Ovoniensis, p. 233, Lon- 
dini, mpcccxLv1., headed “ Lines intended to have 
been placed under a Statue of Somnus,” and the 
authorship is there assigned to T. Warton. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


These, in G. R.’s first form, are, unsigned, in 
the Annual Register tor 1775 





, xvill. 220. The 
following translation, signed E. G., is added :— 
“ Ah, gentle sleep, though on thy form imprest 
Death's truest, strongest lineaments appear, 

To share my couch thy presence I request 

And sooth my senses with repose sincere. 

Come, wished-for rest, then all my cares relieve, 

For at thy kind approach all cares retire ; 

Thus without life how sweet it is to live, 

Thus without death how pleasing to expire.” 
Cuarzes F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“Fast Enoracenses” (5 §, iii, 112, 140.)— 


| hardly satisfactory, as he expresses an opinion, 
| which is at least disputable, in his estimate of the 


value of two similar works. I wrote of the Fast 
Ebor. as the work of the editor, and not of Canon 
Dixon; and if I understand the Preface, which I 


| have read, apparently more carefully than my 


e late 


informant, such is the fact. The name of t 


| Canon Dixon appears on the title-page, and the 


Lives are modestly said to be “edited and en- 
larged” by Mr. Raine ; but the Preface removes 
any doubt which might be entertained on the 
point. The Rey. Canon Dixon projected the work, 


to the post-Reformation prelates; but it is stated 
that “the whole of the present volume has been 


If | written by the Editor, and nineteen-twentieths of 








di 
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the materials have been collected by him” (p. xiii.). 
This is the account given by “a gentleman who,” 
according to J. T. F’., “‘ would be the last to claim 
another’s work as his own.” I share in a wish 
often expressed, that the learned and excellent 
author would complete the Fasti Ebor. on the same 
scale, and with the same ability, as the Lives now 
before the public. :. a oe 
In the 
ornwall, after 
the follow ing: 


Marriaces py LAymMen (5 §, i. 155. 
Parish Registers of Launceston, C 
the 27th day of November, 1655, is 

“ Hereaft’ follow marriages by Laymen, according to 
the prophanes and giddynes of the times without pre- 
cedent or example in any Christian Kingdom or Comon- 
wealth. from the Birth of Christ unto this very year 
1655. 

“1656. The 28th daye of 


John Hick 


October were Maried By 

ces, gent and Maior of this Town, John Heddon 
and Mary Harvy. Their g published in the 
Markett Place att Lauceston three severall markett 
dayes, viz., the 11", the 18", and the 5 of this Instant 
October, without contradiction.” 

The above 
during the Cor 
have been satisfied 
giddy proceedir os, an 
inthe church. Bu 
been published by 





banes be 
Lv 
only one example out of many 


) not t 


ine ante 


onwealth. me seem 


) 
with these profi l 
d were afterwards married 
the banns seem all to hi 
e Mayor in the market. 
Ep. Kine. 
JIBBONS Webster, quoting 
Beaumont, gives chibbal for a small sort of onion. 
The word comes through houle from 


+ ga . 
cepula, dim. of cepa, 


ive 


th 


=th + ses 
- ce J 





cepe, 
. CHARNOCK. 
Gray’s Inn. 

“Gotz Von Beriicuincen ” (5 §. iii. 168. 
. asks, “ Whom d Gotl mean by Brauti 
” in the 


passage, , 





Brautiqams was vor 


, “ At the Emperor 


4 haben wir ¢ eri 


geschmaust 


Maximilian’s coro: n we | foretaste of you 
Bridegrooms.” thereby meani? ] ‘we flirted 


with the women to whom the Frankfort men were 


engaged, and the ‘ he pre ( Briiuti 
gams refers to no especial persons, but is used 
generally—a silly boast of Liebetraut of h iccess 


with the wome n. 


‘ Brauti- 
ains), the 


In the pass refi 


gams” s 


oni 


usual meaning of tl Germany where a 
bride and bi oTOO affianced lovers, 
not a new married couple, as in England. The 


whole point of tl 


: “ * 
pa >] nto Liebetraut’s 
mouth consist in a taunt. in tl rough and « 





spirit of the Middle A r upon the ou 
landish name of Olear to whom Liebetraut is 
speaking. The passage quoted by B. L. may be 
thus translated—“ We somewhat { . 


yrestalled your 
ilian’s 


Sridegrooms at the time of Emper Maxi 


nilia 


Kaiser Maximilians | 














coronation.” Liebetraut on to that the 


name Olearius is unknown at Frankfort. 


roes 


say 


LinDIs. 


Francis BARNEWALL, oF Breccstown (5% §, 
iii, 167.) -~] to refe r Cri Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage, where he will find 
the information he requires as to the descendants 
of Francis Barnewall, under the article “ Barnewall, 
Viscount Kingsland The last Viscount Kings- 
land who bore the title was a descendant of this 
Francis Barnewall; but I should wish to draw 
your correspondent’s attention to the (supposed) 
pedigree of Captain Barnewall, who claimed the 
title after the death of the sixth and last Viscount. 
He claime d descent from Christopher, Se cond son 


of the second Viscount. R. A. B. 


beg MLIN to 


~th} 


* Pocram ” (5% —The meaning given 
in the Slang Dictionary Chatto & Windus, 1874) 
is “a di formalist, or humbug, so 
called from a well-known enthusiast of that name.” 


G. R. 


S. ili. 168 


enter, fanatic, 


tic 


In 


x I 
vinci 


Halliwell’s Dictionary of Arch and Pro- 

Words I find —“ Pogrim, a_ religious 

fanatic. East.” de We & 
Nottingham. 


“ Juste-Au-corrs” (5% §, iii. 168.)\—In 1832 
“ Nimrod ” (Apperley) wrote his article on hunting, 
ribed the run with the Quorn hounds from 
Ashby Pastures (see Quarterly Review, vol. xlvii. 
No. 93, p. 236 the hounds in 
a body be covered by a damask table- 
cloth,’ ince become idiomatic. 


G. R. 


and des 

art. Vil. * see 
1 

that obt 


The phrase has eve1 


mi 


psy-Turvy ” (5% §, 334, 477 ; iii. 


ll 5S, oot, 
177. Herodotu ffords a happy illustration, 
where the boy Cambyses declares “ reat eyo 
yeveapiat avi, \?- 7TTO TO per ave KATW 
Ojyow' Ta de Kat, avo.” Gais, Ed., 1824, iii. 3. 
Joun PIKE. 
Epwarp Grrron (5™ §., iii. 25, 59, 194. In 
fixing the date of the demolition of the Thatched 


1e authority 


, ed. 1850: 


t 

House Tavern, reliance was place don t 
of Cunningham’s Handbook of Lond 

“Thatched House Tavern stood originally on the site 

of the present Conservative Club; the present Thatcaed 

House is at No. 85, St "—P. 

oe rvative Club 45, on the site 


James’s Street 192. 
House built 1843- 
hatched House Tavern.” P. 139. 
Witiiam Puatrr. 

Conservative Club. 

“Tue. Book tn Hann” 
J. C. Hotten, in his History of Signs and Sign- 
p- 44¢), “ Not a few signs 
represent proverbs or proverbial expressions. The 
Bird in Hand, for inst with occasionally the 


Book in Hand.” G. R. 


(5" §. iii, 168.)— 


hoards (1866, says 


nce, 
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SociaL Position or tHe Cuiercy 1n PAst 
Times (5 §S. iii. 46, 195.)—It is not, I believe, 
unusual under certain circumstances for debtors 
seeking relief to appear as traders. Aristocratic 
“ Horse-dealers ” are not unknown in the Court 
of Bankruptcy ; and I would suggest that in the 
case of the clergyman referred to by Mr. F. A. 
Epwarps the description is much more likely to 
be a legal fiction than a fact. Cuartes WYLIE. 


For an account of the Rev. Mr. Carter, parson- 
publican of Lastingham, in Yorks hire, and of how 
he met the remonstrances of the Archdeacon, see 
Baring-Gould’s Yorkshire Oddities, vol. ii. p. 14. 

Pm & A 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


’ 


Hocartn’s Pictures (5™ §, iii. 169, 197.)— 
I have two of Hogarth’s pictures, one the sketch 
for the large picture of “ Modern Midnight Con- 
versation,” bought at Lord Northwick’s sale. 
There are several differences in it from the finished 
picture, ¢.g., the position of the pipes, the lemon- 
peel, the dog, &e. It is now at Blairhill House, 
near Rumbling Bridge, Scotland. The other isa 
musical family, evidently portraits, one girl playing 
the piano, another handing a violin to her father, 
while mother and son hold a piece of music. I 
got it at Doctor Wells’, or Welsley’s, sale at 
Sotheby’s ; it was called “The Balthasar Family,” 
and is now at 1A, Hyde Park Gate. 

I may mention that an unengraved picture 
was sold at Lord Northwick’s sale; I think it 
was a gambling scene. J. R. Hate. 


A picture by Hogarth is in my x ssion, which 
I shall feel ple: usure in showing to F. S. 
A. B. act 


The Close, Salisbury. 


PoniticaL Economy (5 S. ii. 467; iii. 78, 
197. I did not intend to exaggerate the probable 
average yield of an acre of wheat when replying to 
the question on political economy, and I merely 
ssumed what was as I thought the accepted data. 
Your correspondent K. P. D. E. may perhaps be 
more accurate. In this country wheat is sold by 
the barrel of 280 Ibs.; the quarter is about 480 lbs. 
The word “acre” does not, at least in Ireland, invari- 
ably mean the same quantity of land,as we have the 
plantation acre, the Cunningham acre, and the 
statute acre. The former is more than an acre and 
a half of the latter ; but I have known land in this 
country to produce eleven barrels—nearly eight 
quarters per statute acre. Josern FIsner. 

Waterford. 


Awnacreon (5 §, ii. 512.)—The authorship of 


Anacreon’s Odes is fully discussed in Fischer’s 
edition, published in 1793; in that of Brunck, 
and in volume i. of Boissonade’s edition 
The editio 

: 


1778, Ke. ; 
of the Greek Poets, Paris, 182: 





princeps issued from the press of Henri Estienne, 
Paris, 1554, and from this circumstance some have 
attributed their authorship to him ; but the sub- 
sequent discovery in the Library of the Vatican of 
the MS. from which this edition was printed 
refuted this idea, as it bore internal evidence of 
having been written about the tenth century. An 
engraved fac-simile of this MS. was published in 
folioin 1781 at Rome. See also Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
GaAsTON DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


Sir T. Lawrence: Prup’non (5" §. iii. 208.) 
—I believe there is no complete list of the works 
of Sir T. Lawrence, for which T. inquires ; there is, 
however, in the Appendix to vol. i. of The Life and 
Correspondence of Sir T’. Lawrence, by D. E. Wil- 
liams, London, 1831, a list of portraits, 321 in 
number, which the artist exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ; also a catalogue of pictures by the 
same, exhibited at the British Institution, 1830, 
91 in all. As to Prud’hon, T. had better consult 
“ Prud’hon, sa Vie, ses Giuvres, et sa Correspon- 
dence, par Charles Clément, Paris, Didier, 1872, 
tiré & 300 exemplaires”; also, the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 1869-70. F. G. §. 


“ JentFeR” (5t §S. ii. 305, 376, 437 ; iii. 98.)— 
A well-known family name in Maryland. Daniel, 
of St. Thomas, Jenifer was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress (American Archives, 1775-6, 
passim). HERMANVILLE. 


“GranTA; oR, A Pace,” &c. (5™ S. iii. 209) 
was written by D’Arcy Godolphin Osborne, of 
Magdalen College, and brother of 8. G. O., the 
vigorous contributor to the Times. 

CoNTEMPORARY. 


Tue American Protestant  EPIscopaL 
Cuvurcna (5" §. iii. 68.):— 

Rev. Chas. West Thomson, York, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Francis R. Holeman, Rector of Holy Cross, San- 


ford, Florida. 

Rev. Ralph Hoyt, Fort Lee, New Jersey. (Rev. Ralph 
B. Hoyt, Rector of the Church of the Atonement, Tena- 
fly, } N.J.) 

Rev. Horace Hastings Weld, D.D., Rector of Christ 
Church, Riverton, N.J. 

Rev. Louis Legrand Noble, Hudson, New York. 

And Rev. Charles W. Evers st, Rector of Grace Church, 
and Principal of Rectory School, Hamden, Connecticut, 
United States of America. 

The above is from The Protestant Episcopal 

Almanac and Director y for 1874, and The ¢ ‘hurch 
Almanac for 1874, bot h pt iblished at New York. 
It appears that Mr. Everest is still an active 
clergyman of that church. A. §, A. 

[Thanks to M. B. 8. and many others for similar 
replies. } 


Geverat Monk: Hype (5* S§. iii. 109.)—The 
Hydes of Pangbourn were a junior branch of the 
Hydes of South Denchworth. Reference to the 
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marriage of Francis Hyde, Esq., to Anne, sister of 
Anthony Carew, Esq., will be found in Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, p. 630 (edit. 1853). Their mar- 
riage settlement was dated 30th June, 1654. 
Wood, Ath. Ox., i. 249, gives a notice of Thomas 
Hide, who was head master at Winchester, but 
died at Doway in 1597, and was probably an 
ancestor of Francis Hyde, and says he was des- 
cended from an “ancient and gentile family,” in 
the county of Berks. Epwarp Sotty. 


“GaupENTIO pI Lucca” (4 §, xii. 3, 199, 
293.)\—In what work or collection of works should 
this romance, once attributed to Bishop Berkeley, 
but of which Simon Berington (a Roman Catholic 
priest) is now suppose 1 to have been the true 
author, be sought for ? Norett RApDECLIFFI 


Dukes or Cieves: Barons pE Bucnotp (5% 
S. ii. 329.)\—The Dukes of Ox ves descend from 
the Counts of Cleves, who originally were Counts 
de la Marck : 

“Eberhard IIT., Comte de la Marck a pour fils: 
Engilbert de la Marck, qui épouse en 1298 Mechtild 
hérititre d’Aremberg, + 1328. Leur fils, Adolphe II. 
le la Marck, épouse 1332 Marguerite, fille et hérititre 
de Théodoric, 10° Comte de Cleves, + 1347. Par son 
mariage il devient Comte de Cleves. Leur fils, 
Adolphe III. de ] Marck et de Cleves, est créé 
Prince du St. Empire par Empereur Charles I\ 
épouse Marguerite de Juliers, + 1 
Adolphe LV., Comt le la Marck et de Cli , est 
créé Due de Cleves par 
Concile de Constance en 1417. I 
de la Marck et prit les armes de ( 
celles de la Marck. 

“La maison de Cleves portait de gueules & I’écu 
dargent en abime surmonté d’un lambel & cing 
pendants. Cimier: une téte de taureau 

“ Plus tard elle ajouta X ses armes un rais d’escar 
boucle d’or placé soit 
Yéeu,”* 

The Dukes of Cleves became extinct in 1609. 
To give more information about them would take 
up too much space. The works to be consulted 
are Moréri, Dictionnaire Historique; Butkens, 
Les Trophées du Brabant; Fahne, Geschichte der 
Kolnischen, Jiilischen und Be rgischen Geschlechter. 

Barons DE Bucno.p. 
Bocholtz, their name being spelt in many different 
ways. There are forty-eight families of that name 
in Belgium, France, and Germany ; the Bocholtz 
of Brabant being the most ancient of all. If Orro 
could give some information as to where he found 
his Barons de Buchold mentioned, I might per- 
haps find something more about them in Fahne, 
Dee Dynasten, freiherre n und jetz igen Grafen von 


l’Empereur Sigismo nd au 


quitta alors le nom 


ves, mi-partie avec 





au-dessus soit au-dessous de 


° : The arms of La Marck were: d’or a la fasce échi- 
quetée de gueules et d’argent de trois tires. Cimier: une 
couronne d’or entourée d’une bande pareille 4 la fasce et 
surmontée d’un vol d’or 4 l’antique. 





Probably the family of 


. >| worthy ships are de 
94, — 





Bocholtz, Céln, 1863. This work consists of four 
volumes in folio, and without some more precise 
question it is difficult to search. 

MATHILDE VAN Eys. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Monumenta Juridica. The Black Book of the 
Admiralty. Appendix, Part III. Edited by 
Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. Vol. III. 
(Longmans & Co. 

Tue three volumes of the Black Book, now com- 

plete, are as overflowing with matters of interest 

as was the Liber Albus, edited by Mr. H. T. Riley. 

Sir Travers Twiss has written an excellent Intro- 

duction ; indeed, many of the Prefaces to the 

Chronicles and Calendars take rank as most 

valuable historical papers. The Introduction to 

Sir Travers’s work is among the most valuable of 

these illustrations of our history, ind reflect infi- 

nite credit on his judgment, sche larship, = 

industry. The Black Book, like Mr. Riley’s Li 

Albus, took its name from the colour of its bin ling. 

It deals with Sea Law; and ingenuity would be 

taxed very hard indeed point out any possible 

sea circumstance for which the Admiralty has not 
here provided a regulation. Worthy and un- 
it with ; rules when a master 
may sail and when he may not; articles to 
govern crews and command 
the very highest to the very 
there is nothing excluded or forgotten by the 

Admiralty. This volume 1e eurlies 

known MS. of the Laws of Oléron, now published 

for the first time By the Chartre d’Oléron we 

very polite the crews and captains of 
those early days were bound to be. He who 
gave the lie to another was mulcted in four 
pence, and if he was the master, he paid a double 
ine ; but if a man gave the master the lie, he paid 
the double fine also, for indulging in such luxury. 

A mariner was constrained to quietly take one 

blow from a master, but a second justified the 

mariner in defending himself. And “if a mariner 
strikes the master first, he ought to lose a hundred 
shillings or his fist, at the choice of the mariner 

Where was the offender to find such a sum to 

redeem his hand from being cut off? The incident 

is one of a thousand in this singularly interesting 
volume. 


Humboldt’s Natur und Reisebilder. Pictures of 
Nature and Travel, from Alexander von Hum- 
boldt’s Personal Narrative of Travel and Aspects 
of Nature. With a Commentary, Scientific 
a ty and Biographical Notice of the Author, 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (F. Norgate.) 

Dr. Bu CWHEIM’s series of German works, edited 


‘rs ; in short, from 


‘ 
lowest consideration, 


eS : 
inciude t 


observe how 


for the use of students of that language, is so well 
- 
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known, that, to commend the present adaptation 
of Humboldt’s Pictures of Nature and Travel, we 
need only say that it is worthy of the series—most 
worthy by its own merits and the labour 
which the editor has spent on it. Dr. Buchheim 
truly remarks that Humboldt’s volume affords “ 
English readers of German a pleasing variety, 

1 relief amidst the standard works which, as a ru 
form the staple of German reading in this « 

Dr. Buchheim has achieved no common task. 
order. Hi 


ethods here 


great 


to 


¢ 


editing is not of an ordinary 
himself would approve of the n 
to give an English public a taste of his q 

A Supposep Sworp or Epwarp & Buack PRINCE 
P. C. G. W. writes: —‘‘ Reference been made from 
time to time in ‘ N. & Q.’ to a cert sword once supposed 
to have belonged to Edward the Black Prince, formerly 
in the possession of Mr. Barritt, of Manchester, and 
mentioned by Dean Stanley in his Memorials of Canter- 
dury. This 

fully described by 
Archeological J 
possessor of ‘Mr 
having been lost to the antiquarian world soon after his 
death in 1820. Will you allow me to make it known 
through your columns that ‘ Mr. i 
the possessi m of Mr. John “ iadwick, of New Hall, 
Sutton Coldfield, it having been purchased by his grand 
father, Mr. Charles Chadwick, of Mavesyn Ridware, 
Staffordshire, from the executors of Mr. Barritt for the 
sum of 50/ 4 history of the eword in Mr. Chadwick's 
handwriting, very similar to that which appeared in the 
Reliquary, vol. ix. (1868-9), and the correspondence with 


reference to the purchase of the sword in May, 1821, is 
now before me. 


Mr. 


urnal 


the 
sent 


Earwaker in a 
March, 7 but 


15s, 


paper in 
the pre 


C. E.xis Matuews, Codford St. Mary, writes :—‘“‘ The 
bibliography of the works of that great soldier, states- 
man, and scholar, Sir W. Raleigh, must ever prove inter- 
esting to Englishmen. I have a fine copy (in the 
original binding) of the third (sic) edition of his cele- 
brated History of the World, a work which excited the 
admiration of Oliver Crot ell; the colophon of which 
is as follows: ‘ London, Pr 


inted by William Jaggard, for 
Walter Burre, and are to be sold at his Shop m Paules 
Churchyard at the signe of the Crane, 1621.” Now this 
edition was unknown to Lowndes, and Raleigh’s bio- 
grapher, the antiquary, Oldys, appears only to have had 
an inkling of such an edition, for he says Sesides the 
first edition in 1614, printed by W. Stansby for W. Burre, 
I have seen copies by the same printer bearing date 
1617. This edition, I think, has the picture of our 
author (so bas the 1621), graved by 8. Passe, and the 
frontispiece by Ren Elstrack. Another is dated 1628, 
and perhups there is one between them.’ As I believe 
the edition in question to be of much rarer occurrence 
than the first of 1614 (all the early folios I have seen 
have the curious frontispiece by Elstrack with the date 
1614), I should be glad of confirmatory information as to 
the degree of its scarcity.” 

“Tae Unstverse,” by Maturin or Wills. —Mrs. Wills 
has forwarded two volumes of her late husband’s poetical 
works, to prove that his powers were equal to those of 
Maturin ; and the lady promises to send testimonies for 
the purpose of finally settling the disputed question as to 
the authorship of The Universe. Mr. Wills’s poems dis- 
play both power and sweetness. 





; | should be 
and other swords very similar to it were |} 


Barritt’s sword’ was not known, it | 


Jurritt’s sword’ is in| 





Motices to Correspondents. 

AUTHORS AND Quotations Wantep (5" 8. iii. 180.)— 
“Oh my lost love, and my own, own love,” &c. ; 
(not quite correctly quoted by T. W. C.) is one of the 
verses of a song by Jean Ingelow, to be found in her 

poem entitled Supper at the Mill. 
E. J. E. Rupspett. 
“ Like the lost Pleiad, to return no more,” 

is the heading to Mrs. Hemans's poem on the subject there 
attributed to Byron. A. § 

M. D.—Mr. Picton (Memorials of Liverpool) calls the 
presentation of a silver cradle to Mrs. Horsfall (1848), 
who gave birth to a daughter during her husband's year 
of office as mayor, “the usual tribute,” but it is the 
earliest instance recorded by him. Mr. Picton speaks of 
such presentations as “ having become so common of late 
years. 

C. J. E. writes :—“The article referred to by D. P. 
(5 S. iii. 208), relative to Hugh O’ Neill, appeared in the 
third volume of the 7 pogra ph . . 
In “ Flemish Pedigree,” 
sorluut. 
HERMENTRUDE. —Forwarded. 
A. J.—At an early op 


er and Gene alogist, 


veferred to p. 214, the name 


portunity. 
VOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


DAYLIGHT VERSUS GAs.—There can be no excuse for burning 
gas during daytime wherever there is either a window, sky- 
light, or area grating, throuch which daylight can be admitted. 
By adopting a Daylight Reflector a considerables aving will be 
effected, and the healthiness of the premises wonderfully im- 
proved. The public are strongly recommended to visit the 
manufactory of the Reflector Patentee, Mr. Chappuis, of 69, 
Fleet Street, who will give every requisite information.—{Ap- 


VERTISEMENT). 

\ TANTED to PURCHASE, the GENERAL 
INDEX, THIRD SERIES, NOTES AND QUERIES, for 

which the full price will be given, by JOHN FRANCIS, 2v, Wellington 


Street, Stranc 


WANTED to PURCHASE, the Ixpex to Notss 
will t 


AND QUERIES, Series IIL, Vol. X¥. One Shilling each 
{ the Also the Index to Vol. VL, 
. Wellington Street, Strand. 


OOKS for SALE.—W. J. SMITH, Brighton.— 
Sussex Archwological Collections, 25 vols. 14/. 14s ; Do.,odd vols. 
te complete sets—Sussex, History of County, by Low 
12a ; published at 25¢—Edinburgh Review, 145 ve , 
11d. 158. ; Seott’s Novels, 8vo. large type edition, 4! vols. 6l. 6e.— nes’s 
History of Lancashire, New Edition, 2 vols. 4to. 2. 2a; published 
l 138. 6d.—Glover’s Derbyshire. 2 vols. 4to. 25¢.—Poulson’s Holderness, 
2 vols royal 4to. large paper. 252 ; published at 4/ ‘ 
folio, Vols. I. to 111. 3 vols. half bound, # 10.—Boyne’s Tokens of 
England 8s. 6d. ; published 2/ 2. plates—Burty’s Chefe-d'euvre 
of Fine Art, Pottery, Porcelain. Silver, Glass, Tapestry, Jewels, &., 
edited by Chaffers, 8vo. cloth, plates, 7a 6d. ; published 18s. —Berjeau’s 
Bookworm, 2 vols. imperial Svo. cloth, cuts and fac-gimiles, iS; 
cost 3l,—Arber’s Reprints, a set on large paper, half-morocco, 5L. 108, 


1 given for copies 1€ above 
Series I1I.—JOHN FRANCIs, 2 





EDIGREES, ROYAL DESCENTS.—The Pedi- 

grees of upwards of 16,000 Families, showing in each a direct 

Lineal Descent from William the Conqueror. Genealogical searches 
made.—A. MILL, 3, Wells Street, Gray's Inn Road, W.¢ 


\ ORKS on TOBACCO; SNUFF, &c.—Book- 
sellers having Books on Tobaceo, Snuff, &c., or Magazin 

ect, are inv! 

ANT, 10, Lord 





Journals, or Newspapers containing articles on the bu 
to report such to the Uffice of COPE’S TOBACCO P 
Nelson Street, Liverpool 











